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By BRET HARTE. 


was grov\ing quite dark in the telegraph 
mm office ai Cottonwood, Tuolumne Co., Cali- 
I ^ ^urnia. The office, a bo\-like enclosure, was 
sepal ated fioiii the public room of the 
MmcTb’ Hotel by a thin partition, and the 
V operator, ^^ho was als^o News and Express Agent 
at Cottonwood, had closed his window, and was 
lounging by his news-stand preparatory to going home. 
Accustomed as lie was to Jong intervals of idleness, he 
was fast becoming boicd. 

The tread of inud-mufflcd boots on the verandah, and 
the entrance of two men, offered a momentary excite- 
ment. He recogni/ed in the strangers two prominent 
citizens of Cottonwood ; and their manner bespoke busi- 
ness. One of them proceeded to ftie desk, wrote a des- 
patch, and handed it to the other, interrogatively. 

“ That’s about the way the thing p’ints,” responded his 
companion. 
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* J reckoned it only squar to use his dientikal wordsr” 

“That’s so” 

The first speaker turned to the operator with the 

“ How soon can you shove her through ?” 

The operator glanced professionally over the address 
and the length of the despatch* 

“ Now,” he answered, promptly. 

" And she gets there — ? ” 

“ To-night ; but there^s no delivery until to-morrow.” 

** Shove her through to-night, and say theie^s an extra 
twenty left here for delivery.” 

The operator, accustomed to all kinds of extravagant 
outlay for expedition, replied that he would lay this pro- 
position, with the despatch, befoie the San Francisco 
office. He then took it and read it — and re-read it. He 
preserved the usual professional apathy — had doubtless 
sent many more enigmatical and mysterious messages — 
but, nevertheless, when he finished, he raised his c)cs 
inquiringly to his customer. That gentleman, who en- 
jojed a reputation for equal spontaneity of temper and 
revolver, met his gaze a little impatiently. The operator 
had recourse to a trick. Under the pietcnce of misun- 
derstanding the message, he obliged t^e sender to repeat 
it aloud for the sake of accuracy, and even suggested a 
few verbal alterations, ostensibly to ensure correctness, 
but really to extract further information. Nevertheless, 
the man doggedly persisted in a literal transcript of his 
message. The operat^^ went to his instrument hesi- 
tatingly. ^ 

*‘1 suppose,” he aided, half questioningly, there 
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ain’t no chance of a mistake. This address is lUght* 
body that rich old Bostonian that everybody knotvs* 
There ain’t but one? ” 

“That’s the address,” responded the first speaker, 
coolly. 

“ Didn’t know the old chap had investments out here,** 
suggested the operator, lingering at his instrument. 

“No more did I,” was the insufficient reply. 

For some few moments nothing was heard but the 
click of the instrument, as the operator worked the key 
with the usual appearance of imparting confidence to a 
*^omewhat reluctant hearer who preferred to talk himself. 
< he two men stood by, watching his motions with the 
usual awe of the unprofessional. When he had finished, 
they laid before him two gold pieces. As the operator 
took them up, he could not help saying, 

“The old man went off kinder sudden, didn’t he? 
Had no time to write?” 

“ Not sudden for that kihd o’ man,” was the exaspe* 
rating reply. 

But the speaker was not to be disconcerted. “If there 
is an answei — .” 

“ There ain’t any,” replied the first speaker, quietly. 

“Why?” 

“ Because the man ez sent the message is dead.*^ 

“ But It's signed by you two,” 

“ On’y ez witnesses— eh?” applied the first speaker 
to his comrade, 

“ On’y ez witnesses,^ responded the other. 

The operator shrugged his shoulders. The business 
concluded, the first speaker slightly relaxed. He nodded 
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to tlie operator, and turned to the bar-room with a pleasing 
social impulse. When their glasses were set down eAipty, 
tile first speaker, with a cheerful condemnation of the hard 
times and the weather, apparently dismissed all previous 
proceedings from his mind, and lounged out with his com^ 
panion. At the corner of the street they stopped, 

“Well, that job’s done,” said the first speaker, by Way 
of relieving the slight social embarrassment of parting. 

“ Thet’s so,” responded his companion, and shook his 
hand. 

They parted. A gust of wind swept through the pines, 
and struck a faint .^olian cry from the wires above theii 
heads, and the rain and the darkness again slowly settled 
upon Cottonwood. 

The message lagged a little at San Francisco, laid 
over half-an-hour at Chicago, and fought longitude the 
whole way, so that it was past midnight when the “all 
night ” operator took it from the ivircs at Boston. But it 
was freighted with a mandate from the San Francisco 
office, and a messenger w^as procured, who sped with it 
through dark snow-bound streets, between the high walls 
of close-shuttered rayless houses to a certain formal 
square, ghostly with snow-covered statues. Here he 
ascent^d the broad steps of a reserved’ and solid-looking 
mansion, and pulled a bronze bell knob that, somewhere 
within those chaste recesses, after an apparent reflective 
pause, coldly commuiicated the fact that a stranger was 
waiting without — as he ought. Despite the lateness of the 
hour, there was a slight glow from the windows, clearly 
not enough to warm the messenger with indications of a 
festivity within, but yet bespeaking, as it were, some pro- 
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longed though subdued cxdtement. The sober servant, 
who took the despatch and receipted for it as gravely as 
if witnessing a last will and testament, respectfully paused 
before the entrance of the drawing-room. The sound of 
measured and rhetorical speech, through which the occa- 
sional catarrhal cough of the New England coast strug- 
gled, as the only effort* of nature not wholly repressed, 
came from its heavily-curtained recesses ; for the occasion 
of the evening had been the reception and entertainment 
of various distinguished persons, and, as had been epi- 
grammatically expressed by one of the guests, “the history 
of the country ** was taking its leave in phrases more or 
less memorable and characteristic. Some of these vale- 
dictory axioms were clever, some witty, a few profound, 
but always left as a genteel contribution to the enter- 
tainer. Some had been already prepared, and, like a card, 
had served and identified the guest at other mansions. 

The last guest departed, the last carriage rolled away, 
when the servant ventured to ‘indicate the existence of the 
despatch to his master, who was standing on tire hearth- 
rug in an attitude of wearied self-righteousness. He took 
it, opened it, read it, re-read it, and said : 

“ There must be some mistake ! It is not for me, 
call the boy. Waters.” 

Waters, who was perfectly aware that the boy Had left, 
nevertheless obediently walked towards the hall door,1)ut 
was recalled by his master. 

“No matter— at present !” 

“ It's nothing serious, William ? ” asked Mrs. Right- 
body, with languid witely concern. 

“ No, nothing. Is there a light in iny study ? ” 
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Yes. But before you go— can you give me a moment 

or two ? ^ 

Mr. Rightbody turned a bttle impatiently towards his 
wife. She had thiftiwvn herself, languidly, on the sofa, her 
haar was slightly disarranged, and part of a slippeied 
foot Was visible. She might have been a finely-formed 
wonAm, but even her careless ddshabille left the general 
impression that she was severely flannelled throughout, 
and that any ostentation of womanly charm was under 
vigorous sanitary surveillance. 

Mrs. Marvin told me to-night that her son made no 
secret of his serious attachment for our Alice, and that if 
I was satisfied, Mr. Marvin would be glad to confer with 
you at once ’’ 

The information did not seem to absorb Mr Right- 
body’s wandering attention, but rather increased his im- 
patience. He said, hastily, that he would speak of that 
to-morrow, and, partly by way of rcpnsal, and partly to 
dismiss the subject, added — 

** Positively, James must pay some attention to the 
register and the thermometei. It was over yo'’ to-mght, 
and the ventilating draught was closed in the drawing 
room.” 

" That was because Professor Amnion sat near it, and 
the ola gentleman’s tonsils are so sensitive ” 

^ He ought to know from Dr. Dyer Doit that syste- 
matic and regular closure to draughts stimulates the 
mucous membrane, while fixed air, over 6o^ invariably — ” 
am afraid, William,” interrupted Mrs. Rightbody, 
wdth feminme adroitness, adopting her husband’s topic 
irith a view of thereby directing him from it, I’m afraid 
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that people do not yet appreciate the substitution of 
bouillon for punch and ices. I observed that Mr, Spon-* 
dee declined it, and I fancied looked disappointed. The 
fibrine and* wheat in liqueur-glasses^assed quite un* 
noticed too,*' 

And yet each half-drachm contained the half-digested 
substance of a pound of beef. I’m surprised at Sponiiee,” 
continued Mr. Rightbody, aggrievedly, Exhausting his 
brain and nerve-force by the highest creative efforts of the 
Muse, he prefers perfumed and diluted alcohol flavoured 
with carbonic acid gas. Even Mrs. Faringway admitted 
to me that the sudden lowering of the temperature of the 
stomach by the introduction of ice — ” 

“ Yes, but she took a lemon icc at the last Dorothea 
Reception, and asked me if I had observed that the 
lower animals refused their food at a temperature over 
60*'.” 

Mr. Rightbody again moved impatiently towards the 
door. Mrs. Rightbody eyed him curiously, 

‘‘You will not write, I hope? Dr. Keppler told me 
to-night that your cerebral symptoms interdicted any pro- 
longed mental strain,” 

“ I must consult a few papers,” responded Mr. Right- 
body, curtly, as hetentered his library. ^ 

It was a richly furnished apartment, morbidly severe 
in its decorations, which were symptomatic of a gloomy 
dyspepsia of art, then quite prevaVnt. A few curious, 
very ugly, but providentially equally rare, were scattered 
about ; there were various bronzes, marbles, and casts, 
all requiring explanation, and so fulfilling their purpose of 
promoting conversation and exhibiting the erudition of 
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their owner. There were souvenirs of travel with a 
history, old bric-a-hrac with a pedigree, but little or no- 
thing that challenged attention for itself alone. In all 
cases the superiority of the owner to his possessions was 
admitted. As a natural result nobody ever lingered there, 
the servants avoided the room, and no child was ever 
known to play in it. 

Mr. Rightbody turned up the gas, and from a cabinet 
of drawers, precisely labelled, drew a package of letters. 
These he carefully examined. All were discoloured, and 
made dignified by age ; but some, in their original fresh- 
ness, must have appeared trifling and inconsistent with 
any correspondent of Mr. Rightbody, Nevertheless, that 
gentleman spent some moments in carefully perusing 
them, occasionally referring to the telegram in his hand. 
Suddenly there was a knock at the door. Mr. Rightbody 
started, made a half-unconscious movement to return the 
letters to the drawer, turned the telegram face downwaids, 
and then, somewhat harshly, stammered — 

‘♦Eh? Who’s there Come in !^’ 

“ I beg your pardon, papa,'* said a very pretty girl, 
entering, without, however, the slightest trace of apology 
or awe in her manner, and taking a chair with the self- 
possession and familiarity of an haultud of the room ; 

but I knew it was not your habit to write late, so I sup- 
posed you were not busy. I am on my way to bed." 

She was so very pretty, and v ithal so utterly uncon- 
scious of it, or perhaps so consciously superior to it, that 
one was provoked into a more critical examination of her 
face. But this only resulted in a reiteration of her beaaty, 
ttve^dded facts that her dark eyes v.'^re 
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very womanly, her rich complexion eloquent, and her 
chiselled lips lull enough to be passionate or capriciousy 
notwithstanding that their general effect suggested neither 
caprice, womanly weakness, nor passion. 

With the instinct of an embarrassed man, Mr. Right- 
body touched the topic he would have preferred to avoid. 

“ I suppose we must talk over to-morrow,” he hesi- 
tated, ‘^this matter of yours and Mr. Marvin's? Mrs. 
Marvin has formally spoken to your mother,” 

Miss Alice lifted her bright eyes intelligently, but not 
joyfully, and the colour of action rather than embarrass- 
ment — rose to her round cheeks. 

“ Yes, he said she would,” she answered simply, 

**At present,” continued Mr, Rightbody, still awk- 
wardly, ‘‘ I see no objection to the proposed arrangement.” 

Miss Alice opened her round eyes at this. '*Why, 
papa, I thought it had been all settled lorig ago. Mamma 
knew it, you knew it. Last July, mamma and you talked 
it over.” » 

Yes, yes,” returned her father, fumbling his papers ; 
that is—wcll, we will talk of it to-morrow.” In fact, 
]Mr. Rightbody had intended to give the affair a proper 
attitude of seriousness and solemnity by due precision of 
speech, and some, apposite reflections when he should 
impart the news to his daughter, but felt himself unable 
to do it now. “ I am glad, Alice,” he said at last, “ that 
you have quite forgotten your previous whims and fancies. 
You see we are right.” 

Oh, I dare say, papa, if I'm to be married at all, 
thnt Mr. Marvin is in every way suitable," 

Mr, Rightbody looked at Ins daughter narrowly. 
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There was not the slightest impatience nor bitterness in 
her manner ; it was as well regulated as the sentiment 
she expressed. 

Mr, Marvin is—” he began. 

“ I know what Mr. Marvin w,” interrupted Miss Alice, 
“ and he has promised me that I shall be allowed to go 
on with my studies the same as before. I shall graduate 
with my class, and if I prefer to practise my profession, I 
oan do so in two years after our marriage.*’ 

“ In two years?” queried Mr. Rightbody, curiously. 

Yes. You see, in case we should have a child, that 
would give me time enough to wean it.’^ 

Mr. Rightbody looked at this flesh of his flesh, pretty 
and palpable flesh as it was ; but being confronted as 
equally with the brain of his brain, all he could do was 
to say, meekly, 

“Yes, certainly. We will see about all that to- 
morrow.** 

Miss Alice rose. Something in the free, unfettered 
swing of her arms, as she rested them, lightly, after a half 
yawn, on her lithe hips, suggested his next speech, 
although still dntrait and impatient. 

“ You continue your exercise with the Health Lift yet, 
I see.” ^ 

“ Yes, papa, but I had to give up the flannels. I don’t 
see how mamma could wear them . But my dresses are 
high-necked, and hf bathing I toughen my skin. See,” 
she added, as, with a child-like unconsciousness, she un- 
fastened two or three buttons of her gown, and exposed 
the white surface of her throat and neck to her father, 
“ I can defy a chiU.” 
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Mr. Rightbody, with something akin to a genuine 
playful, paternal laugh, leaned forward and kissed her 
forehead. 

It^s getting late, Ally,” he said, parentally, but not 
dictatorially. “ Go to bed/* 

“I took a nap of three hours this afternoon,” said Miss 
Alice, with a dazzling smile, “ to anticipate this dissipa- 
tion. Good night, papa. To-morrow, then.” 

** To-morrow,** repeated Mr. Rightbody, with his eyes 
still fixed upon the girl, vaguely. Good night.” . 

Miss Alice tripped from the room, possibly a trifle the 
more light-heartedly that she had parted from her father 
in one of his rare moments of illogical human weakness. 
And perhaps it was well for the poor girl that she kept 
this single remembrance of him, when, I fear, in after 
years, his methods, his reasoning, and indeed all he had 
tried to impress upon her childhood, had faded from her 
memory. 

For, when she had left, Mr. Rightbody fell again to 
the examination of his old letters. This was quite absorb- 
ing ; so much so that he did not notice the footsteps of 
Mrs. Rightbody on the staircase as she passed to her 
chamber, nor that |)ie had paused on the landing to look 
through the glass half-door on her husband, as he sat 
there with the letters beside him and the telegram opened 
before him. Had she waited a moingrit later, she would 
have seen him rise and walk to the sofa with a disturbed 
air and a slight confusion, so that on reaching it he seemed 
to hesitate to lie down, although pale and evidently faint. 
Had she still waited, she would have seen him rise again 
with an agonized effort, stagger to the* table, fumblingly 
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refold and replace the papers in the cabinet, and lock it ; 
and, although now but half-conscious hold the telegram 
over the gas-flame till it was consumed. For had she 
waited until this moment, she would have flown unhesi- 
tatingly to his aid, as, this act completed, he staggered 
again, reached his hand toward the bell, but vainly, and 
then fell prone upon the sofa. 

But alas, no providential nor accidental hand was 
raised to save him, or anticipate the progress of this 
story. And when, half-an-hour later, Mrs. Rightbody, a 
'little alarmed and more indignant at his violation of the 
Doctor’s rules, appeared upon the threshold, Mr. Right- 
body lay upon the sofa, dead ] 

With bustle, with thronging feet, with the irruption of 
strangers, and a hurrying to and fro, but, more than all, 
with an impulse and emotion unknown to the mansion 
when its owner was in life, Mrs. Rightbody strove to call 
back the vanished life ; but in vain. The highest medical 
intelligence, called fiom its bed at this strange hour, saw 
only the demonstration of its theories, made a year before. 
Mr. Rightbody was dead— without doubt — without mys- 
tery — even as a correct man should die ; logically, and 
endorsed by the highest medical authority. 

But even in the confusion, Mrs. Rightbody managed 
to speed a messenger to the telegraph office for a copy of 
the despatch received by Mr. Rightbody, but now missing. 

In the solitude '6f her own room, and without a con- 
fidant, she read these words : 

“ Copy. 

To Mr. Adams Rightbody, Boston, Mass. 

** Joshua Sijsbee died suddenly this morning. His 
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last request was that you should remember your sacred 
compact with him of thirty years ago. 

(Signed) « S eventy-Four* 

“ Seventy- Five.” 

In the darkened home, and amid the formal condol* 
mcnts of their friends, Who had called to gaze upon th 0 
scarcely cold features of their late associate, Mrs. Right- 
body managed to send another despatch. It was ad- 
dressed to “Seventy-Four and Seventy-Five,” Cotton- 
wood. In a few hours she received the following enig- 
matical response : 

horse thief, named Josh Silsbee, was lynched 
yesterday moining by the Vigilantes at Dcadwood.” 


Tart 1 1. 

• 

The spring of 1874 was retarded in the Californian 
Sicnas. So iinich so, that certain F.astcrn tourists who 
had earl)^ ventured into the Yo Sejnite Valley, found 
themselves, one May morning, snow-bound against the’ 
tempestuous shoulders of El Capittui. So furious was 
the onset of the v\ 4 nd at the Upper Merced Canon, that 
even so respectable a lady as Mrs. Rightbody was fain to 
cling to the neck of her guide to keep her seat in the 
saddle ; while Miss Alice, scornin;^all masculine assist- 
ance, was hurled, a lovely chaos, against the snowy wall 
of the chasm. Mrs. Rightbody screamed ; Miss Alice 
raged under her breath, but scrambled to her feet again in 
silence. 
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** I told you so,” said Mrs, Rightbody, in an indignant 
wliispcr as her daughter again ranged beside her, — 
warned you especially, Alice — that — ^that — 

What ? interrupted Miss Alice, curtly. 

^‘That you would need your chenulqons and high 
boots,” said Mrs. Rightbody, in a regretful undertone, 
slightly increasing her distance from the guides. 

Miss Alice shrugged her pretty shoulders scornfully, 
but ignored her mother’s implication. 

** You were particularly warned against going into the 
Valley at this season,” she only replied, grimly. 

Mrs. Rightbody raised her eyes, impatiently. 

“You know how anxious I was to discover your poor 
father’s strange correspondent, Alice ; you have no con- 
sideration.” 

“But when you /larr diapovcicd him— what theu.^” 
queried Miss Alice. 

“ What then?” 

“Yes. My belief is that you will find the telegiam 
only a mere business cypher. And all this quest mere 
nonsense.” 

“Alice! yourself thought your father’s con- 

duct that night, very strange. Have you forgotten ?” 

The young lady had «<?/, but for some far-i caching 
feminine reason, chose to ignore it at that moment, when 
her late tumble in the snow was still fresh in her mind. 

“ And this woman— whoever she may be,” continued 
Mrs. Rightbody. *• 

“How do you know there’s a woman in the case?” 
interrupted Miss Alice, wickedly, I fear, 

“ How do — I— know— there’s a woman?” slowly ejacu- 
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lated Mrs. Rightbody, floundering in the snow and the 
unexpected possibility of such a ridiculous‘'question. But 
here her guide flew to her assistance, and estopped further 
speech. And, indeed, a grave problem was before them. 

The road that led to their single place of refuge— a 
cabin, half hotel, half trading-post, scarce a mile away — 
skirted the base of the rocky dome, and passed perilously 
near the precipitous wall of the valley. There was a rapid 
descent of a hundred yards or more to this terrace-like 
passage, and the guides paused for a moment of consulta- 
tion, coolly oblivious alike to the ten ificd questioning of 
hlrs. Rightbody or tlie half insolent independence of the 
daughter. The elder guide was russet-bearded, stout, and 
humoious; the youngci w.is dai k-bearded, slight, and 
bennus. 

** I'f }ou 1 in git young llm^kcr Hill to let you tote her 
on jour shouldeis, I’ll git the Madam to hang on to me,” 
came to Mis. Riglubodj’s homiied eais as the expression 
of lici ])ailirLilai companion. • 

“ Kiee/e to the okl gal, and don’t reckon on me if the 
danghtei stalls in to play it alone,” was the enigmatical 
rcs])unse of the youngci guide. 

M iss Alice oveihcard both propositions ; and before the 
two men returned to their side, that high-spii ited young 
lady had urged hei tioise down the declivity. 

Alas, at this moment a gust of whirling snow swept 
down upon her. There was a flounder, a mis-stcp, a fatal 
strain on the wrong rein, a fall, a few plucky but unavailing 
struggles, and both horse and rider slid ignominiously 
down toward the rocky «:helf. Mrs. Rightbody screamed. 
Miss Alice, from a confused dibris of snow and ice, up- 
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lifted a vexed and colouring face to the younger guide — a 
little the more angrily, perhaps, that she saw a shade of 
impatience on his face. 

Don’t move, but tie one end of the ‘lass’ under your 
arms, and throw me the other,” he said quietly, 

“What do you mean by ‘lass’— the lasso?’’ asked 
Miss Alice, disgustedly. 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Then why don’t you say so ? ” 

“ Oh, Alice ! ” reproachfully interpolated Mrs. Right- 
body, encircled by the elder guide’s stalwart arm. 

Miss Alice deigned no reply, but drew the loop of the 
lasso over her shoulders, and let it drop to her round 
waist. Then she essayed to throw the other end to her 
guide. Dismal failure ! The first fling nearly knocked 
her off the ledge, the seco^b went all wild against the 
rocky wall, the third caught in a thorn bush, twenty feet 
below her companion’s feet. Miss Alice’s arm sunk help- 
lessly to her side, at which signal of unqualified surrendci , 
the younger guide threw himself half-way down the slope, 
worked his way to the thorn bush, hung for a moment 
perilously over the parapet, secured the lasso, and then 
began to pull away at his lovely burden. Miss Ahcc was 
no dead weight, however, but steadily half-scrambled on 
her hands and knees to within a foot or two of her rescuer. 
At this too familiar proximity, she stood up, and leaned a 
little stiffly against the line, causing the guide to give an 
extra pull, which hatl the lamentable effect of landing her 
almost in his arms. As it was, her intelligent forehead 
struck his nose sharply, and, I regret to add, treating of a 
omantic situation, caused that somewhat prominent sign 
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and token of a hero to bleed freely. Miss Alice instantly 
clapped a handful of snow over his nostrils. 

‘‘Now elevate your right arm,” she said, com- 
mandingly. 

He did as he was bidden — but sulkily. 

“ That compresses the artery.** 

N o man, with a pretty woman’s hand and a handful of 
snow over his mouth and nose, could effectively utter a 
heroic sentence, nor with his arm elevated stiffly over his 
licad assume a heroic attitude. But when his mouth was 
free again he said, half-sulkily, half-apologctically, 

“ 1 might have known a girl couldn’t throw worth a 
cent.*’ 

“Why ? ” demanded Miss Alice, sharply. 

“ Because— why— because—you see— they haven’t got 
the experience,” he stamnierdi feebly. 

“ Nonsense, they haven’t the clavicle — that’s all! It’s 
because Tm a woman, and smaller in the collar-bone, that 
1 haven’t the play of the fore-arm which you have. See ! ” 
She squared her shoulders slightly, and turned the blaze 
of hcv daik eyes full on his. “ Experience, indeed ! A 
girl can learn anything a boy can.” 

Apprehension took the place of ill-humour in her 
hcj^er. He turnei^ liis eyes hastily away, and glanced 
above him. Tlie eKler guide had gone forward to catch 
Miss Alice’s horse, which, relieved of his rider, was 
floundering toward the trail. Mrs. Righlbody was no- 
where to be seen. And these two w 5 l:e still twenty feet 
below the trail ! 

There was an awkward pause* 

“ Shall I pull you up the same way ? ” he queried. Miss 
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Alice looked at his nose, and hesitated. Or will you 
take my hand ?” he added, in surly impatience. To his 
surprise, Miss Alice took his hand, and they began the 
ascent together. 

But the way was difficult and dangerous. Once or 
twite her feet slipped on the smoothly-worn rock beneath, 
and she confessed to an inward thankfulness when her 
uncertain feminine hand-grip was exchanged for his strong 
arm around her waist. Kot that he was ungentle, but 
Miss Alice angrily felt that he had once or twice exercised 
his superior masculine functions in a rough way; and yet 
the next moment she would have probably rejected the 
idea that she had even noticed it. There was no doubt, 
however, that he was a little surly. 

A fierce scramble finally brought them back in safety 
to the trail ; but in the action Miss Alice’s shoulder, 
striking a projecting boulder, wrung fiom hei a feminine 
cry of pain, her first sign of womanly weakness. Ihe 
guide stopped instantly. 

1 am afraid 1 hurt you ? ” 

She raised her brown lashes, ;i trifle moist fiom suffer- 
ing, looked in his eyes, and diopped her own. Why, she 
could not tell. And yet he had ceitainly a kind face, 
despite its seriousness ; and a fine face, albeit unshorn 
and weather-beaten. Her own eyes*had never been so 
near to any man’s before, save her J over’s ; and yet she 
had never seen so much in even his. She slipped her 
hand away, not witfa any reference to him, but rather to 
ponder over this singular experience, and somehow felt 
uncomfortable thereat. 

Nor was he less so. It was but a few days ago that 
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he had accepted the charge of this young woman from the 
elder guide, who was the recognized escort of the Right- 
body party, having been a former correspondent of her 
father^s. He had been hired like any other guide, but 
had undertaken the task with that chivalrous enthusiasm 
which the average Californian always extends to the sex 
so rare to him. But the illusion had passed, and he had 
dropped into a sulky practical sense of his situation, per- 
haps fraught with less danger to himself. Only when 
appealed to by his manhood or her weakness, he had 
forgotten his wounded vanity. 

. He strode moodily ahead, dutifully breaking the path 
for her in the direction of the distant canon, where Mrs. 
Rightbody and her friend awaited them. Miss Alice was 
first to speak. In this trackless, uncharted terra incognita 
of the passions, it is always the woman who steps out to 
lead the way. 

“You know this place very well. I suppose you have 
lived here long ? 

“ Yes,” 

“ You were not bom here — no ? ” 

A long pause. 

“ I observe they call you ‘ Stanislaus Joe.* Of couisc 
that IS not your real name.^” (Mtm. Miss Alice had 
never called him anything^ usually prefacing any request 
with a languid, “ 0-er-er, please, mister-er-a ! ” explicit 
enough for his station. 

“ No.” ** 

Miss Alice (trotting after him, and bawling in his ear), 
“ IV hat name did you say ? ” 

7 lie man (doggedly), “ I don*t know,” 
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Nevertheless, when they reached the cabin, after an 
half-hour^s buffeting with the storm, Miss Alice applied 
herself to her mother’s escort, Mr, Ryder. 

“ What’s the name of the man who takes care of my 
horse ? 

“ Stanislaus Joe,” responded Mr. Ryder. 

« Is that all?” 

No ; sometimes he’s called Joe Stanislaus.’* 

Miss Alice (satirically), I suppose it’s the custom 
here to send young ladies out with gentlemen who hide 
their names under an alias f* 

Mr. Ryder (greatly perplexed), Why, dear me, Miss 
Alice, you alJers ’peared to me as a gal as was able to 
take keer — ” 

Miss Alice (interrupting with a wounded dove-like 
timidity), Oh, never mind, please ! ” 

The cabin offered but scanty accommodation to the 
tourists, which fact/ when indignantly presented by Mrs. 
Rightbody, was explained by the good-humoured Ryder 
from the circumstance that the usual hotel was only a 
slight affair of boards, cloth, and paper, put up during the 
season and partly dismantled in the fall. “ You couldn’t 
be kept w’arm enough there,” he added. Nevertheless 
Miss Alice noticed ftiat both Mr. Ryder and Stanislaus Joe 
retired there with their pipes, after having prepared the 
ladies’ supper with the assistance of an Indian woman, who 
apparently emerged from the earth at^he coming of the 
party, and disappeared as mysteriously. 

The stars came out brightly before they slept, and the 
next morning a clear unwinking sun beamed with almost 
summer pow»r through the shutterless window of their 
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cabin, and ironic^ly disclosed the details of its rude 
interior. Two or three mangy, half-eaten buffalo robes, 
a bear-skin, some suspicious-looking blankets, rifles and 
saddles, deal tables and barrels made up its scant in- 
ventory, A strip of faded calico hung before a recess 
xtear the chimney, but so blackened by smoke and age 
that even feminine curiosity respected its secret, Mrs. 
Rightbody was in high spirits, and informed her daughter 
that she was at last on the track of her husband’s un- 
known correspondent. " Seventy-four and Seventy-five ’* 
represent two members of the Vigilance Conunittee, my 
dear, and Mr, Ryder will assist me to find them.” 

“Mr. Ryder!” ejaculated Miss Alice, in scornful 
astonishment. 

“Alice,” said Mrs. Rightbody, with a suspicious as- 
sumption of sudden defence, “you injuie youself— you 
injure me by this exclusive attitude. Mr. Ryder is a 
friend of your father’s, an exceedingly well-informed 
gentleman. I have not, of course, imparted to him the 
extent of my suspicions. But he can help me to what I 
must and will know. You might treat him a little more 
, civilly — or, at least, a little better than you do his servant, 
your guide. Mr. Ryder is a gentlepnan, and not a paid 
courier.” 

Miss Alice was suddenly attentive. When she spoke 
again she asked, “ Why do you not find something about 
this Silsbee— who died — or was hung — or something of 
that kind ? ” 

“ Child,” said Mrs, Rightbody, “ don’t you see, there 
was no Silsbee, or if there was, he was simply the con- 
fidant of that— woman I '' 
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A knock at the door, announcing the presence of Mr. 
Ryder and Stanislaus Joe with the horses, checked Mrs. 
Rightbody's speech. As the animals were bein^ packed, 
Mrs, Rightbody for a moment withdrew in confidential 
conversation with Mr. Ryder, and, to the young lady's 
still greater annoyance, left her alone with Stanislaus Joe. 
Miss Alice was not in good temper, but she felt it neces* 
sary to say something. 

I hope the hotel offers better quarters for travellers 
than this in summer,” she began. 

“It does.” 

“ Then this does not belong to it ? ” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“ Who lives here, then ?” 

“ I do.” 

“I beg your pardon,” stammered Miss Alice, “I 
thought you lived where we hired — where we met you — 
in — in—you must excuse me.” * 

“ I’m not a regular guide, but as times were hard, and 
I was out of grub, I took the job.” 

“Out of giub”! ’“job!” And she was the “job.” 
What would Henry Maivin say? it would nearly kill 
him. She began herself to feel a little frightened, and 
walked towards the door. 

“ One moment, miss ! ” 

The young girl hesitated. The man’s tone was surly, 
and yet indicated a certain kind of half-p»thetic grievance. 
Her curiosity got the better of her prudence, and she 
turned back. 

“ That morning,” he began hastily, “ when we were 
coming down the valley you picked me up twice.” 
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I picked you up ? ” repeated the astonished Alice. 

^*Yes — contradicted me, that^s what I mean. Once 
when you said those rocks were volcanic ; once when you 
said the flower you picked was a poppy. I didn’t let on 
at the time, for it wasn’t my say ; but all the while you 
were talking I might have laid for you — ” 

‘‘ I don’t understand you,” said Alice, haughtily. 

“ I might have entrapped you before folks. But I only 
want you to know that Pm right, and here are the books 
to ^how it.” 

He drew aside the dingy calico curtain, revealed a 
small shelf of bulky books, took down two large volumes, 
one of Botany, one of Geology, nervously sought his text, 
and put them in Alice’s outstretched hands. 

‘‘ I had no intention — she began, half-proudly, half- 
embarrassed. 

“ Am I right, miss ? ” he interrupted. 

“ I presume you arc, if you say so.” 

“ That’s all, ma’am I Thank you.” 

Before the girl had lime to reply, he was gone. 
When he again returned, it was with her horse, and Mrs. 
Rightbody and Ryder were awaiting her. But Miss Alice 
noticed that his own horse was missing. 

“ Are you not going with us ? ” che asked. 

‘‘No, ma’am.” 

« Oh, indeed I” 

Miss Alice felt her speech was a feeble conventional- 
ism, but it •‘/as all she could say. She, however, did 
something. Hitherto, it had been her habit to syste- 
matically reject his assistance in mounting to her seat. 
Now she awaited him. As he approached, she smiled 
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and put out her little foot. He instantly stooped ; she 
placed it in his hand, rose with a spring, and for one 
supreme moment Stanilaus Joe held her unresistingly in 
his arms. The next moment she was in the saddle, but 
in that brief interval of sixty seconds she had uttered a 
volume in a single sentence — 

‘‘ I hope you will forgive*me 1 ” 

He muttered a reply, and turned his face aside quickly 
as if to hide it. 

Miss Alice cantered forward with a smile, but pulled 
her hat down over her eyes as she joined her mother. 
She was blushing. 


Part III. 

Mr. Ryder was as good as his word. A day or two 
Liter, he entered Mrs. Rightbody’s parlour at the Chry- 
sopolis Hotel in Stockton, with ‘the information that he 
had seen the mysterious senders of the despatch, and that 
they were now in the office of the hotel waiting her 
pleasuie. Mr. Ryder further informed her that these 
gentlemen had only stipulated that they should not 
rdlfeal their real nanjes, and that they should be intro- 
duced to her simply as the respective “ Seventy- Four ” 
and ‘‘Seventy- Five” who had signed the despatch sent 
to the late Mr. Rightbody. 

Mrs. Rightbody at first demurred to but on the 
assurance from Mr. Ryder that this was the only condi- 
tion on which an interview would be granted, finally con- 
sented. 
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“You win find them square men, oven if tlieyarea 
little rough, ma^am; but if you’d like me to be present, 
rU stop ; though I reckon if ye’d calkilated on that, you’d 
have had me take care o’ your business by proxy, and not 
come yourself three thousand miles to do it.” 

Mrs. Rightbody believed it better to see them alone. 

“ All right, ma’am. I’ll hang round out here, and cf 
ye should happen to hev a ticklin’ in your throat and a 
bad spell o* coughin’, 1*11 drop in, careless like, to see if 
you don’t want them drops. Sabe ? ” 

And with an exceedingly arch wink, and a slight 
familiar tap on Mrs. Rightbody’s shoulder, which might 
have caused the late Mr. Rightbody to burst his sepulchre, 
he withdrew. 

A very timid, hesitating tap on the door was followed 
by the entrance of two men, both of whom, in general 
size, strengtli, and uncoutliness, were ludicrously incon- 
sistent with their diffident announcement. They pro- 
ceeded in Indian file to the centre of the room, faced Mrs. 
Rightbody, acknowledged her deep courtesy by a strong 
shake of the hand, and drawing two chairs opposite to 
her, sat down side by side. 

“ I presume I have the pleasure of addressing-^’ 
began Mrs. Rightbody. * n 

The man directly opposite Mrs. Rightbody turned to 
the other inquiringly. 

The other man nodded his head, and replied, 

“ Sevcntyjfpir’i 

“ Seventy-Five,” promptly followed the other. 

Mrs. Rightbody paused, a little confused. 

“J have sent for you,” she began again, “to learn 
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fsomething more of the circumstances under which you 
gentlemen sent a despatch to my late husband " 

**The circumstances,” replied Seventy-Four, quietly, 
with a side glance at his companion, panned out about 
in this yer style. We hung a man named Josh Silsbee 
down at Deadwood for hoss-stealin*. When I say we^ I 
speak for Seventy-Five yer, as is present, as well as repre* 
sentin*so to speak seventy-two other gents as is scattered. 
We hung Josh Silsbee on squar, pretty squar, evidence. 
Afore he was strung up, Seventy-Five yer axed him, ac- 
cordin’ to custom, cf there was ennything he had to say, 
or enny request that he allowed to moke of us. He turns 
to Seventy-Five, yer, and — ” 

^ Here he paused suddenly, looking at his companion, 
“He sez, sez he,” began Seventy-Five, taking up the 
narrative ; “he sez, * Kin I write a letter sez he. Sez I, 

* JNot much, ole man ; yeVe got no time.’ Scz he, * Kin I 
send a despatch by telegraph?’ I sez, ‘Heave ahead.* 
He sez— -tliese is his dientikal words— ‘Send to Adam 
Rightbody, Boston. Tell him to remember his sarred 
compack with me thirty years ago.’ ” 

“‘His sacred compack with me thirty years ago,’” 
echoed Seventy-Four. “ His dientikal words.” 

“What was the compact?” asked Mrs. Rightbody, 
anxiously. 

Seventy-Four looked at Seventy-Five, and then both 
arose and retired to the corner of the parlour, where they 
engaged in a §3L«^''but whispered deliberation. Presently 
they returned, and sat down again. 

“ We allow,” said Seventy-Four, quietly but decidedly, 
“thatj'<7W know what that sacred compact was,” 
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Mrs, Riglitbody lost her temper apd her truthfulness 
together. ‘‘ Of course," she said hurriedly, “ I know ; but 
do you mean to say that you gave this poor man no further 
chance to explain before you murdered hii;n ?” 

Seventy-Four and Seventy-Five both rose again slowly 
and retired. When they returned again and sat down, 
Seventy-Five, who by this time, through some subtle 
magnetism, Mrs. Rightbody began to recognize as the 
superior power, said gravely, 

“Wc wish to say, regarding this yer murder, that 
Seventy-Four and me is equally responsible. That we 
reckon also to represent, so to speak, seventy-two other 
gentlemen as is scattered. That we are ready, Seventy- 
Four and me, to take and holt that responsibility now and. 
at any time, afore every man or men as kin be fetched 
agin us. We wish to say that this yer say of ours holds 
good yer in Californy or in any part of these United 
States,” 

“ Or in Canady,” suggested STevcnly-Four. 

** Or in Canady. We wouldn’t agree to cross the water 
or go to furrin parts, unless absolutely necessary. We 
leaves the chise of weppings to your principal, ma’am, or 
being a lady, ma am^ and interested, to any one you may 
fetch to act for him. An advertisement in any of the 
Sacramento papers, or a playcard or handbill stuck unto 
a tree near Deadwood saying that Seventy-Four or 
Seventy-Five will communicate with this yer principal or 
agent of yours, will fetch us, — allers.” 

Mrs, Rightbody, a little alarmed and desperate, saw her 
blunder. “ I mean nothing of the kind,” she said hastily. 
“I only expected that you might have some further details 
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this itttemew with Silsbee*— that perhaps you could 
tell tne — a bold bright thought crossed Mrs. Rightbody’s 
mind, “ something more about her^ 

The two men looked at each other, 

I suppose your society have no objection to giving 
me infonnation about her^'* said Mrs. Rightbody, eagerly. 

Another quiet conversation in the corner, and the 
return of both men. 

** Wo want to say that weVe no objection.” 

« Mrs. Rightbody’s heart beat high. Her boldness had 
made her penetration good. Yet she felt she must not 
alarm the men heedlessly. 

Will you inform me to what extent Mr. Rightbody, 
my late husband, was interested in her ? ” 

This time it seemed an age to Mrs. Rightbody before 
the men returned from their solemn consultation in the 
comer. She could both hear and feel that their discussion 
was more animated than their previous conferences. She 
was a little mortified, however, when they sat down to hear 
Seventy-Four say slowly, 

** We wish to say that we don’t allow to say how much ” 
^ Do you not think that the ‘ sacred compact ’ betu ^ i 
Mr. Rightbody and Mr, Silsbce refeired to her.” 

We reckon it do.” 

Mrs. Rightbody, flushed and animated, would have 

given worlds had her daughter been present to hear this 

undoubted confirmation of her theory. Yet she felt a little 

nervous and vnfortable even on this threshold of dis- 
^ * 

covery. 

♦‘Is she here now?” 

“ She’s in Tuolumne,” said Seventy-Four. 
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little better looked arter than formerly,” added 
Seventy-Five. 

“ I see. Then Mr. Silsbce eniiced'h&c away?** 

** Well, ma*am, it ^as allowed as she runned away. 
But it wasn*t proved, and it generally wasn’t her style.” 

Mrs. Rightbody trifled with her next question. “ She 
was pretty, of course ? ” 

The eyes of both men brightened. 

^‘She was that I ^ said Seventy-Four, emphatically. 

It would have done you good to see her,” addeej 
Seventy- Five. 

Mrs. Rightbody inwardly doubted it; but before she 
could ask another question, the two men again retired to 
the corner for consultation. When they came back there 
was a shade more of kindliness and confidence in their 
manner, and Seventy-Four opened his mind more freely. 

We wish to say, ina\im, looking at the thing, by and 
laige, in a far-minded way — that ez you seem interested, 
and cz Mr. Rightbody was interested, and was according 
to all accounts de-ccived and led away by Silsbce, that 'we 
don’t mind listening to any proposition you might make, 
as a lady — allowin’ you was ekally inteicsted.” • 

“ I iindci stand,” said Mis. Rightbody quickly. “And 
\ou will fuinish m9 with anypapcis.” 

The two men again consulted. 

“ We wish to say, ma’am, that we think she’s got 
papers, but — ” 

“ I mu si have them, you understand/’ interrupted Mrs. 
Rightbody, “ at any price ! ” 

“We was about to say, ma’am,” said Seventy-Five 
slowly, “ that, considerin’ all things — and you being a lady 
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you kin have her^ papers, pedigree, and guarantee for 
twelve hundred dollars ! ” 

It has been alleged that Mrs. Rightbody asked only 
one question morei and then fainted. It is known, how- 
ever, that by the next day it was understood in Dead wood 
that Mrs. Rightbody had confessed to the Vigilance Com- 
mittee that her husband, a celebrated Boston millionaire, 
anxious to gain possession of Abner Springer's well-known 
sorrel mare, had incited the unfortunate Josh Silsbee to 
^tcal it; and that finally, failing in this, the widow of the 
deceased Boston millionaire was now in personal nego- 
tiation with the owners. 

Howbeit, Miss Alice, returning home that afternoon, 
found her mother with a violent headache. 

“ We will leave here by the next steamer,” said Mrs, 
Rightbody, languidly. “ Mr. Ryder has promised to 
accompany us.” 

** But, mother — ” 

“ The climate, Alice, is over-rated. My nerves arc 
already suffering from it. The associations are unfit for 
you, and Mr. Marvin is naturally impatient.” 

Miss Alice coloured slightly. 

“ But your quest, mother-? ” 

“ IVe abandoned it.” ' 

“ But / have not,” said Alice, quietly. “ Do you re- 
member my guide at the Yo Semite, Stanislaus Joe? 
Well, Stanislaus Joe is — who do you think?” 

Mrs. RightJjp^ was languidly indifferent. 

“ Well, Stanislaus Joe is the son of Joshua Silsbee.” 

Mrs. Rightbody sat upright in astonishment. 

** Yes ; but, mother, he knows nothing of what we 
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know. His father treated him shamefully, and set him 
cruelly adrift years ago ; and when he was hung, the poor 
fellowj^ in sheer disgrace, changed his name.” 

“ But if he knows nothing of his father’s , compact, of 
what interest is this ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing I Only I thought it might lead to some- 
thing.” 

Mrs. Rightbody suspected that ‘‘ something,” and asked, 
sharply, And pray how did you find it out ? You did 
not speak of it in the Valley.” 

Oh, I didn’t find it out till to-day,” said Miss Alice, 
walking to the window. “ He happened to be here, and 
— told me.” 


Part IV. 

If Mrs. Rightbody’s friends had been astounded by her 
singular and unexpected pilgrimage to California so soon 
after Her husband’s decease, they were still more as- 
tounded by the information a year later that she w^as 
engaged to be married to a Mr. Ryder, of whom only the 
scant history was known that he was a Californian, and 
former coircspondenf of her husband. It was unde- 
niable that the man was wealthy, and evidently no mere 
adventurer; it was rumoured that he was courageous and 
manly; but even those who delighted in his odd humour 
were shocked at his grammar and slang. l i v/as said that 
Mr. Marvin had but one interview with his father-in-law 
elect, and returned so supremely disgusted that the match 
was broken off. I'he horse-stealing story, more or less 
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garbled} found its way tlirough lips that pretended to 
decry it, yet eagerly repeated it. Only one member of the 
Rightbody family — and a new one — saved them ^from 
utter ostracism. It was young Mr. Ryder, the adopted 
son of the prospective head of the household, whose 
culture, manners, and general elegance fascinated and 
thrilled Boston with a new sensation. It seemed to many 
that Miss Alice should in the vicinity of this rare exotic 
foiget her former enthusiasm for a professional life, but 
the young man was pitied by society, and various plans 
for diverting him from any mesalliance with the Rightbody 
family were concocted. 

It was a wintry night, and the second anniversary of 
Mr. Rightbody’s death, that a light was burning* in his 
library. But the dead man’s chair was occupied by 
young Mr. Ryder, adopted son of the new’ proprietor of 
the mansion, and before him stood Alice, with her dark 
eyes fixed on the table. 

“There must have been something in it, Joe, believe 
me. Did you never hear your father speak of mirte ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ But you say he was college bred, and born a gentle- 
man, and in his youth he must have had many friends.” 

“Alice,” said the young man, gr%ively, “ when I have 
done something to redeem my name, and wear it again 
before these people, before it would be well to revive 
the past. But till then — ” 

, But Alice jpfs not to be put down. “ I remember,” 
she went on, scarcely heeding him, “ that when I came 
in that night, papa was reading a letter, and seemed to 
be disconcerted.” 
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** A letter?” 

“ Yes ; but,” added Alice, with a sigh, when we 
found him here insensible, there was no letter on his 
person. He must have destroyed it.” 

“ Did you ever look among his papers? If found, it 
might be a clue.” 

The young man glanced toward the cabinet. Alice 
read his eyes, and answered — 

“ Oh dear, no. The cabinet contained only his papers, 
all perfectly arranged — you know how methodical were his 
habits — and some old business and private letters, all 
carefully put away.” 

“ Let us see them,” said the young man, rising. 

They opened dniwer after drawer ; files upon files of 
letters and business papers, accurately folded and filed. 
Suddenly Alice uttered a little cry, and picked up a quaint 
ivory paper-knife lying at the bottom of a drawer, 

‘‘ It was missing the next day, and never could be 
found. He must have mislaid* it here. This is the 
drawer,” .said Alice, eagerly. 

Here was a clue. But the lower part of the drawer 
was filled with old letters, not labelled, yet neatly arranged 
m files. Suddenly he stopped, and said,** Put them back, 
Alice, at once.” i 

“ Why?” 

** Some of these letters are in my father’s handr 
writing.” 

“The more reason why /should see ^hem,” said the 
girl, imperatively. “ Here, you take part and I’ll take 
part, and we’ll get through quicker.” 

There was a certain decision and independence in her 
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manner which he had learned to respect. He took the 
letters, and in silence read them with her. They were 
old college letters, so filled with boyish dreams, ambi- 
tions, aspirations, and Utopian theories, that I fear neither 
Of these young people even recognized their parents in 
the dead ashes of the past. They were both grave, until 
Alice uttered a little hysterical cry, and dropped her face 
in her hands. Joe was instantly beside her. 

“It’s nothing, Joe, nothing. Don’t icad it, please; 
please, don’t. It’s so funny— it’s so very queer.” 

But Joe had, after a slight, half-playful struggle, taken 
the letter from the girl. Then he read aloud the words 
written by his father thirty years ago. 

“ I thank you, dear friend, for all you say about my 
wife and boy, I thank you for reminding me of our 
boyish compact. He will be ready to fulfil it, I know, if 
he loves those his father loves, even if you should mairy 
years later. I am glad for your sake, for both our sakes, 
that it is a boy. Heaven send you a good wife, dear 
Adams, and a daughter, to make iny son equally 
hippy.’’ 

Joe Silsbce looked down, took the half-laughing, half- 
tearful face in his hands, kissed her foiehead, and, with 
tears in his grave eyes, said, “ Amen ! ” 

****** 

I am inclined to think that this sentiment was echoed 
heartily by MfS Rightbody’s former acquaintances, when, 
a year later, Miss Alice was united to a professional 
gentleman of honour and icnown, yet who was known to 
be the son of a convicted horse-thief. A lew remembered 
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the previous Californian story, and found corroboration 
therefor ; but a majority believed it a just reward to 
Miss Alice for her conduct to Mr. Marvin, and as Miss 
Alice cheerfully accepted it in that light, I do not see 
why I may not end my story with happiness to all 
concerned. 



A SI RANGE STORY. 

By F. C. BURNAND. 


vS^wJL^T was night. 

I was sitting in a brown study — my own. 
The subject of my meditation was a paper 
for a Christmas Annual. 

The candles gave an occasional sympa- 
y thizing flicker. First one idea struck me, then 
V another, then a third. Each excellent in its 
way,8ut leading to absolutely nothing. 

I caught the ideas as they flew, and jotted them down 
on paper, as a collector spits moths with a pin. My ideas 
were all curious and remarkable specimens, but being once 
fixed on paper with a pencil, they only quivered fora time^ 
and then were heard of no more. 


I had just spitted the twentieth specimen, and was 
looking over the lot to see what could be done witl^ any 
one of them separately, or what use could be made of four 
or five together, and was reaching a point of blank despair, 
when I heard a ring at the front door bell. 
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Time, midnight* As a rule, I do not expect a visitor 
at midnight. The household was wrapped in slumber, 
and from what I knew of my household when wrapped 
in slumber, I felt pretty sure that a visitor might break 
the bell wire before he would catch a snorer's ear. I was 
certain, of this, because once, and once only, I had mislaid 
my latch-key. I had left it on the table in the hall, and 
so I was on one side of the front door, and my latch-key 
on the other. At that moment, while standing on the 
doorstep of my house, I felt that there was no place like 
home at 2 a.ni. on a cold wintry moining, with a diizzle 
of rain, and all the servants fast asleep. 

" Both child and nurse are fast asleep, 

|And closed is every door,” 

as the glee has it (or hasn’t it ” if my memory is defec- 
tive), before arriving at the inspiriting chorus — 

** Uprouse ye then, my merry,, merry men. 

For *tis our opening day.” 

* 

Opening ! Not a sign of it 

Again, as I was wondering whether my imaglnalipn 
had played me a practical joke, I heard the bell. 

Just one doubt abj^iut it this time. I was not certain. 
I had three flights of stairs to descend if I was to open it 
myself, and in a London house, even though it be home, 
I am always nervous at night about coming suddenly on 
blackbeetles. I have no objection to ghosts. I would 
rather meet a ghost than a burglar any night of the week. 
But I am far from sure whether I would not rather meet a 
burglar than a blackbcetlc. We know of whom it is re- 
ported that he is not so black as he has been painted* 
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We also know that in this case if the paint could be 
scratched off, we should get at an angel of quite another 
colour. But no one has ever yet reported of a blackbeetle 
that it is anything but naturally black, and a beetle, — the 
blackest and beetlest of all creeping tilings. 

Again the bell. 

This time not the slightest doubt about it. 

It was asking, ** Is any one uj^ ? * and had not been 
answered. 

I roused myself into action. With a glass-shaded, 
candle, I descended cautiously. No blackbectles. Not 
a sound. Not a snore from below. 

Not a soul up ; the only thing up was the door-chain, 
which remains on duty all night. 

Slowly and cautiously I undid the fastenings. 

Slowly, and still more cautiously, I opened the door. 

On the step without stood a man. A stranger, an utter 
stranger, to me. 

He begged ray pardon for disturbing me at that un- 
earthly hour — that was his expression. lie was not a 
burglftr ; at least it occurred to me that no burglar would 
have been so considesate and polite as to^ have begun his 
work in this way. At the same time, this is a hint which 
might be useful to burglars who -wt&h to conduct their 
business in a more pleasant and civUised manner than 
has hitherto been adopted. Claude Duval was a highway- 
man of the most polished school. Why should not there 
be a Claude Duval among burglars 1 He could begin, 
** 1 beg your pardon, sir, for breaking in upon you at this 
hour, but I must trouble you for — ” here he could mention 
such articles of value as he knew were in your bureau, or 
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your pantry, or your strong box, or your jewel-case, at the 
same time producing an elegant revolver. 

The stranger was not a Claude DuvaL He was a thin, 
sallow man, of about the middle height, and of the same 
age as height, with a wan and worn expression, and a sad 
smile on his decidedly handsome countenance. 

He was in evening dress, of gentlemanly cut, neither 
swellish nor seedy. His .eyes were expressive, but of 
what, I could not make out. There was something in his 
smile that struck me as peculiar ; and, in fact, his whole 
bearing was that of a man who had seen better days and 
worse nights, and who could a tale unfold, that might, like 
any other long tail, make a considerable coil. 

“ Sir,” I said, in that most courteous manner which I 
inherit from my greatest-great-grandmother, whose por- 
trait, by Sir Geoffrey Pinxit, now hangs in my unique col- 
lection — (I may speak of it as unique, as it is the only 
picture I possess of any kind). “ Sir,” I said, “ may I 
inquire, having come clown for that purpose, what the 
deuce you mean by making. this-infernal noise at my door 
at this hour ? If I see a policeman — ” « 

He put up his hand with a deprecatory action, and his 
mild but piercing eyes beamed with a melancholy light as 
he interrupted rnc. ^ 

Sir,” he said, in an accent which struck me as that 
of a distinguished foreigner who had been naturalized in 
this country for more than six months; “ Sir, I have called 
upon you for your own benefit, not for mine. With this 
life, its joys and its miseries, I have no more* to do, A 
mysterious influence has guided me here. I am about to 
quit this land for ever. Before I go, however, I have a 

• 4 
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trust which I must deposit with some one : why not with 
you?*’ 

** Why with me ? ” 1 asked. 

Why not ? You are a member of the Honourable 
Guild of Fishmongers, are you not 1 ” 

« I am.l 

*‘Then that is sufficient for me. You are a Fish- 
monger; therefore, you are an honest man. Shakespeare 
has said so. An honest man is Heaven’s noblest work. 
Is that not so?” 

I admitted it, 

“ Then,” he continued, “ what is the deduc^on ? 
Deduct for yourself.” 

I am no hand at arithmetic ; so I begged him to con- 
sider it as deducted, and to go on — about his business. I 
had only come down in my dressing-gown, and the cold 
wind was beginning to find me out — or find me in. 

I wish,” the stranger went on, “to make your fortune.” 

“ Indeed ?” 1 returned, beginning to be intciested. 

“ Here,” and as he spoke he produced a roll of papers 
from the inside pocket of his ulster, “are the materials.” 

“ .Shares ? Bonds ? ” I inquired, ^ 

“ No, neither bonds nor stocks,” he replied with a 
forced expression, “ for both have been forms of punish- 
ment in their time. No ; this is,” .... and here for 
a moment he seemed to stagger and turn pale, as he 
gasped . . . . “ There are thousands of pounds in 

this, . . . Here — take— quickly . . And before 
I could stretch out my arms, he had reeled and fallen 
heavily forwards against me, knocking me backwards into 
the hall. In a second I was on my legs, suspecting some 
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ruse on his part ; but no. The unhappy man lay appa- 
rently lifeless on the door-mat, with his feet on the 
threshold. His breathing — thank Heaven, he still 
breathed ! — was heavy and laboured, and in his hand 
he clasped, with all the energy of tetanic coi^^ulsion, the 
roll of paper containing the thousands of which he had so 
recently spoken. 

My first impulse was to relieve him of the papers — lift 
him outside, and leave him on the door-step. My second 
was to drag him within, close the door, examine the 
papers while he was stili insensible, and by their contents 
decide on my plan of action in his regard. 

I pulled him within. I closed the door, and put up the 
chain. The great bell of St. Vitus-in-Vinctis, our parish 
church, lolled one. It seemed to say decidedly, and 
without hcbitaiion, “ Yes ; you arc right ! It seemed to 
sound a victory for me : it seemed in fiict to sing out 
‘‘ WON ! ” 

The candle was burning low. While the light per- 
mitted, I attempted to force the papers from his grasp. 

No. Impossible. 

I was at a disadvantage, being fearful of tearing them. 
From time to time hg rolled over, groaning heavily, and 
lay, with his hands clutching the precious documents hid- 
den beneath him, face downwards. What was to be done ? 
Something : and quickly, as Shakespeare has said, only 
expressing himself more poetically. After all what is 
poetry, but the art of colouring and enlarging a prose 
picture ? 

“ If,*’ I mused aloud, “ I could only restore him to con- 
sciousness for a few minutes, if I could pnly dash some 
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water over him, or force a drop of brandy down his 
throat.’* 

He groaned, and over his upturned ghastly face there 
passed a sudden fitful light, a gleam of reviving intelli- 
gence. . His parched lips moved, and he mouthed like a 
freshly-lan^fed fish. 

“ The brandy is in my study,” I said to myself aloud ; 
" I do not like to go for it, and leave him here.” 

I determined on one more effort. 

This time with more success. Either animation was 
returning, or I had hit upon the right way of lifting him. 
He staggered to his legs, leaning heavily on my shoulder, 
tiis lips still moving as though a drop of water would be 
the saving of his life. 

In this state I supported him to my study. Once 
there, I placed him in an arm-chair. 

On the table, at his elbow, were one bottle of whisky, 
one of brandy, a box of cigars, some soda-water, a lemon, 
and a small kettle of water with a spirit-lamp underneath. 

I poured out a glass of brandy. 

He sipped it. Opened his eyes, closed them, and would 
have been off again, had I not, with a promptitude which 
astonished myself, at once placed the glass to his lips. 

He drank. He awoke. 

“Where am I ?” he asked, then, after staring about 
wildly, heJooked at me with a puzzled expression, and 
said, “ Is it out ?” 

“Is what out? The candle?” I returned. 

“ The candle ? No, the tooth.” 

Whose tooth ?” 

“Mine.” 
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Tooth ! Tm not a dentist/' 

“ No ! ” he exclaimed, dreamily, but evidently surprised 
at the information. Then — “wb«te am I?” 

I informed him. He pushed back his hair, and pressed 
his hand to his forehead. 

“ Yes,” he said, ^‘I remember. I am a te^otaller; but 
' except io probat rci^itlam. Even Father Matthew himself 
would take a drop— a mere drop — on such an occasion ; 
a votrc santVi clicr monsieiir !” And he tossed off a glass 
of neat brandy, smacking his lips afterwards with im- 
mense gusto. 

My brandy is vieux cognac^ and costs me five guineas 
a dozen. Clearly my visitor was a scholar. 

‘‘Excellent brandy!” he exclaimed, filling another 
glass. I indicated the whisky and soda. “No, no,” he 
replied, “too good for mixing. We’ll come to whisky 
when we want an emore. A la votre / Hoop 1^ ! and 
down went another glass. 

It was time to help myself, and I did so. So did he ; 
also to a cigar. So did I. It \^as half-past-onea.m.,and 
here was I smoking and drinking in my own house, in my 
own sanctum, with a perfect stranger— a stranger at all 
events, but whether “perfect” or not, remained Uto be seen. 

He commenced -talking on all sorts of topics — furni- 
ture, art, literature, zoology, geology, gambling, divinity, 
stock exchange ventures, politics, and, I am bound to 
confess, I found him a decidedly pleasant and agreeable 
companion. 

The night wore on. I hadn’t an idea who he was, 
whence he came, or what his business might be in my 
house, in my study, at this time of night. 
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The small hours were getting larger and larger ; the 
quantities in the brandy and whisky bottle|^were becoming 
teall by degrees, and beautifully less. 

Suddenly I brought him up with a jerk, so to speak. 

** Sir,” I said, and. my voice seemed to be produced 
with difficulty — perhaps I had caught cold — “ may I ask 
what you are doing here?” 

My benefactor, my preserver has a right to ask any- 
thing/’ he returned looking very serious. He lifted the 
brandy-bottle, it was empty ; he took up the whisky- 
bottle, not a drop. He shook his head gravelly, and lose 
from himscat — with some difficulty, as it seemed to me. 
I fancy I must have had a sudden bilious attack, or rheu- 
matism, perhaps caught at the street door, for 1 found 
myself unable to rise from iny chair. 

I apologized for this apparent want of courtesy. 

“ The explanation is quite unnecessary,” said the 
stranger, in a sepulchral tone. ‘‘ 1 have fulfilled my 
mission here. My time has come to an end. My life 
here, on this miserable planet is tinished for ever. 
Farewell!” 

The lights burned blue, there was a vapoury haze about 
the room that' rendered everything indistinct. 

The figure was vani^ing rapidly.. 

Undismayed, 1 called out with sudden energy, 

The manuscript ! The papers that were to make my 
fortune ! Where — ” 

** Here,” he answered, in a low, melancholy tone, “ I 
cannot leave them with you. Were I to do so, you would 
not thank me, for 1 should be compelled to haunt you 
every night until you had destroyed them,” 
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“ But their contents — " I cried, intending to say more, 
had be not cut |^e short. 

“Their contents explain mysteries of the past, the 
present, and the future,” he said ; and again his form 
seemed to be melting away in the vaporous mist that 
encircled him. 

“ The future I ” I exclaimed. “ Does it tell me anything 
about Turks, about Egyptian finance, about Russian Go- 
vernihent Securities, Chilian Coupons, Erie Shares, and 
Bolivian Bonds ? 

For I was in all these things, and had been much 
puzzled during the past year by the ups and do^||||fj», and 
chops and changes, in the political and financial 
world. 

“Everything,’’ he replied; “but the life within me is 
almost extinct. I am called to another sphere. 1 must 
go. This is my last night on earth.*' 

“Then,” 1 said, for my curiosity was aroused, 
“ if it's your last, let it be a good *un. Come,” I 
added, beginning to be more at home with my visitor, 
who might have been either a ghost or a convict, “ if 
you’ll read your manuscript to me. I’ll — I’ll keep the 
life in you with another bottle of brandy— and another 
cigar.” , ^ 

The offer was accepted. He opened the bundle, and 
read to me the following extraordinary extract from a 
diary, which I commenced to note down on the spot, 
taking it from him in shorthand. The next day I referred 
to my own notes, which, being almost illegible, 1 deciphered 
with considerable difficulty, owing probably to the pace 
of my writing, or to his indistinctness, or to the dim light. 
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or to the supernatural spiritual influences ^ pervading the 
chmnber on this extraordinary occasion^ However, aided 
by my excellent memory, I managed to arrange in some 
sort of connected order this strange statement, which, if 
truBi accounts for many events in the past, and may afford 
to those who are capable of reading between the tines, 
and seizing a hinU an opportunity of realizing an enor- 
mous and colossal fortune. Should any of my readers, 
attain this most desirable end, through the study of this 
paper, let them, as the song says, “ remember me,” and 
give me a handsome percentage for the information. 

• 

The Stranger’s MS. 

Note. — “ There are more things in Heaven afid earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philosophy 

Within the last few years the fashion has grown up of 
going about everywhere with a stick. 

To operas, theatres, clubs, concerts, private parties, 
every swell brought his own stick. 

The great rage, born of the latest fashion in decorative 
art, was for crutch-handlcd sticks. 

Never out of the fashion for a moment, I, loo, being, 
as you see, still sufficieilRy young (all people are, I find, 
about the same age, except the vciy old ones, who really 
seem stationary), and tout a fait com me it faut, detcr- 

Is “spiritual influences*’ quite the correct expression ? Not 
on any account would we be rude, or for one moment suggest that 
our contributor is not in perfect bona fidts ; but if “ spiritual ” were 
spelt with a final “ ous" instead of an **al,” wouldn't it be more 
correct ?— Ed. 
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mined to purchase a stick of this description—" Crutch- 
handled.” * ^ 

On the first of . . . (month partially obliterated, but 
it looks like April. Date totally illegible), I went to a 
stick and umbrella shop. 

" I want a crutch-handled stick,” I said. , 

The shopman, a curmudgeonish* looking old man, with 
a dirty, bald speckled head, and wearing horn-rimmed 
spectacles, paid me no sort of attention, being deeply 
engaged at that moment with a customer, w’ho could not 
make up his mind as to the purchase of a singularly hand- 
some gold-mounted, highly polished stick of sdUe rare 
wood unknown to me. 

I was on the point of turning away and walking out of 
the shop, when, lying among a second-hand lot of rubbish, 
I saw an ebony crutch-handled stick, dull from loss of 
polish, but with a peculiar handle, which caused a marked 
difference between it and all other sticks. The handle 
repicsented a viper with its mouth open. It might have 
been an ac( idcntal lesemblance, though this W'ould hardly 
be, as there nothing wdiether acci or other- 

wise about it, being simply a v/J>er sZ/ape wiih a mouth 
open— no eyes, no tongue — and, in fact, just as I have 
sketched it, nothing more. ^ 

" What,” I asked, " is the price of t/iai stick ? ” 

The old curmudgeon paid no more attention to me 
than if I had been one of the second-hand bundle, bound 
up with a lot of other sticks, flis daughter, however, a 
plain girl, with remarkably good eyes and a neat figure, 
timidly observed that her father would soon be disengaged, 
that these sticks, having only ariived wholesale that very 
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morning, had not yet been priced, but that, if I would 
select one, she would go to her father and get his answer. 

I selected my friend the viper. 

I tried it. I held it in my hand. I seemed to cling to 
it I pressed on it ; I leant on it, and found it very 
good security. 

It wanted no cutting down. It was just suited to my 
stature. 

It required only a little nibbing — that was all, and, 
having once got it in my possession, I somehow felt an 
affection for it which prevented my parting with it. I 
should like to know," I said to the girl, “ how much your 
father wants for this.” 

“ Let me take it to him, sir, I will inquire.” 

“ No, thank you, I would rather not part with it lest 
some one else should take fancy to it. I will wait,” I 
added, with a glance at the old man, who was still bar- 
gaining about the valuable walking-stick with the unde- 
cided customer. 

“I wish that fellow would settle at once and have 
done with it,” I said to myself. 

Scarcely had the thought occurred to me, than the old 
shopman’s face beamed. The customer had settled to buy 
it at the price named, and there was the money. 

“Now I trust he’ll attend to me, confound him ! ” I 
muttered. 

•* What is it, sir ? ” asked the old man. He was at my 
elbow. Could he have overheard my remark.^ Impos- 
sible ! I was not in the habit of thinking aloud. 

“This stick,” 1 said, “how much?” 

“Oh!” he grumbled, evidently suspecting that I was 
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a connoisseur in sticks, and that there was somcthin^^ 
specially valuable in my selection. “ I can’t let that stick 
go for an ordinary sum.’* 

** Well, how much ?” I repeated. 

“Three pounds,” ^^as his answer. 

“Absurd,” I exclaimed. 

“ It may be absurd, sir,” he replied nettled, “ but that 
is the price, and not a penny less.” 

I eyed it regretfully. I was either to buy it at that 
price, or leave it. 

“ Well,” I said, “ Tve taken a fancy to the stick.” 

“ Fancies are expensive,” said the old man, griiply, as 
he gave change to his customer, and bowed him out of the 
shop. 

“ I wish,” I said en'J»iously, “ that that rich person 
would come back and make me a present of this stick.” 

The customer had returned while 1 was speaking. I 
had not seen him. I blushed, colouring up to the roots of 
my hair, as he must have heard my remark, for which 
I murmured an apology. • 

“ I was only joking,” I began, but he did not seem to 
know that I was addressing him, and going straight to 
the old shopman he said, 

“ I want to give that stick as a present to that gentle- 
man there. It is three pounds. Heie are three 
pounds .” 

“ I cannot permit, sir,” I exclaimed, overwhelmed by 
this extraordinary generosity on the part of an entire 
stranger. “ I really cannot permit you to — ” 

“You are very welcome, sir,” returned the stranger. 

“ I don’t know why 1 give it you. \ haven’t the slightest 
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idea. ' It is an impulse. There is the stick in your hands. 
It is yours.'^ 

I wish my funds were sufficient to make you some 
return as a memento of your kindness/* I said, putting 
my hand into my waistcoat-pocket. 

I started. There was something there. 

I mean, that when I left my home there had been in 
my pocket seven and sixpence, and an empty Sjpvcroign 
purse. Now there was the seven and sixi)ence sure 
enough and the purse was fulL 

T examined it. Real sovereigns. 

“ 1 find I have some change with me,” I said, now 
I must insist on you permitting me to give you some 
little memento.” 

“ My dear sir,” lau i;hed thcf customer, ** you are very 
good. The fact is 1 deal here regularly, and there is 
only one thing I should like m this house, and that, I 
fancy, is beyond either ybur means or min’e to pur- 
chase, because old Mr. Busk won’t part with it. It\s a 
chiming clock, \aluc about a bundled and eighty guineas, , 
that has been in his family for years, and stands now on 
the staircase.” 

*‘Ah,” said Mr. Busk, determinedly, “ money doesn’t 
buy that clock of me. I leave it to my children, as it 
was left to me by my mother, and to her by her grand- 
mother.” 

“ I wish you would part with it, Mr. Busk,” I said. 

‘‘Well,” said Mr. Busk, quite suddenly, and, indeed, 
before I had got the w’ords out of my mouth, “ I will part 
with it. You shall have it.” 

“No I” exclaimed both the customer and myself, utterly 
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astonished at the marvellous rapidity of this ch^inge of 
sentiments. “ You don't mean it ?” 

I do mean it/' replied Mr. Busk resolutely, and with 
, a' tinge of annoyance in his manner, as though resenting 
our implied doubt of his sincerity ; you shall have it,” 

“ But, father— "implored his daughter. 

"No," he answered, putting her aside, "I have said 
it. * Hoiiehall have it." 

" The price ?” I inquired. 

"The price?” inquired the customer. 

Mr. Busk turned on the latter sharply, and said, " Look 
here, don’t you interfere. I ain’t selling it to you. I’m 
parting with it to him^^ and he pointed to me. 

" But,” I said, " I’m afraid I can’t pay a hundred and 
eighty guineas for it ; anS, however much I may wish it, 
I don’t suppose you would give it me as a present,” 

Mr. Busk seemed to jump at the idea as a solution of 
a knotty point. 

" Yes, I will,” he shouted, violently, "It is yours. 
Take it.” 

The customer stared, so did Miss Busk. Clearly, her 
ftxthcr had gone mad. 

"Father, consider — ” she began, almost crying. 

" I ha7JC considered,” returned Busk, savagely. "I give 
him that old clock. I don’t know why I give it, but I do 
give it. It’s an impulse.” 

" Thank you, very much,” I said mildly, for I was 
puzzled and bothered by this second gift. " I should like 
some of your men to bring a cart and move it away at 
once, and they can take it to this gentleman’s address,” 

The door at the back opened, and in came three men 
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in dirty shirt sleeves, frofti their work of umbrella-making 
and stick-cutting, etc. 

" Here we are, sir,” they said, and at once, opcAing 
another door, leading into the passage* they went to work 
with a will, and in a quarter of an hour or less they had 
hoisted this old relic of the past on to a cart, and were 
bearing it off toward Portman Square, where the custonier 
had given his address. ^ 

“ But,” said the latter, “ I must really repay you—” ^ 
Whenever you like,’* I said; “it has cost me 
nothing.” 

Mr. Busk did not seem to heed our presence in the 
shop, and made no fuither remark on the clock trans- 
action. It had gone out of his mind, or he had no mind 
for it to go out of. I lib daughter was weeping in a corner. 

“Recompense I whispcied to the iich customer. 

“ How much,” he whispcied back again. 

“ Well, were I you,” I replied, “ I should like to give 
her as much as I could conveniently afloid— say a hun- 
dred guineas.** 

“By all means.” he replied with alaciity, and pulling 
that sum in notes from his pocket, he piesented them to 
Miss Busk. 

“ I wish everybody were as generous as you ! ” I ex- 
claimed, in admiration. 

We were about to leave the shop when we were stop- 
ped by the influx of a crowd, a surging respectable crowd 
of men and women, all bearing cheques, notes, and money 
in their hands, and crying out, each one of them, 

“ I’ve come to give a hundred pounds to Miss Busk.” 

Was U Bedlam broke loose? 
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We could not get out^ of the shop, on account of the 
surging and ever-increasing crowd. 

** Confound the people I” I saidf impatiently, “ I wish 
' they were all/ at Jericho/’ 

In a second there was a cessation of the turmoil ; within 

five minutes the street was cleared. 

* 

Whereon earth have they all disappeared to?” I won- 
dered. 

“ Where ?” repeated a strange, chuckling voice. ‘‘ Yoti 
ought to know.” 

I looked down. The voice and the chuckle came from 
a little wizen, spindle-shaped man in black, 1 say “man,” 
but he was the very spit of one of Cruikshank's imps. 

ought to know!” I returned, much astonished. 
“Why ought I to know?” 

“Because you wislicd them at Jericho, and they’ve 
gone to Jericho. Haven’t you got the crutch-handled 
stick?” 

I had, it was true ; but I didn’t sec the connection. 

“ I shall call on you again before long,” said the chuck- 
ling, impish man significantly. 

I turned to ask him when I might expect his visit, but 
he had disappeared. Instead of “ disappeared,” I had 
better say “ vanished.” 

There was no smell of sulphur, no flash, no flame, no 
thunder. I felt that all this was mysterious, very myste- 
rious, but nothing more. 

A few moments afterwards, I was strolling onwards with 
my new stick, meditating on tl>e extraordinary events of 
the morning. 

I strolled down to the club; they were discussing 
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Eastern affairs. I had at that time settled in my own 
mind the best policy. 

“I wish,” I said, firmly striking my crutch-handled 
stick on the floor, “ I wish I werqmLord Beaconsfield for 
just half-an-hour, Pd put ’em all to-rights.” 

In a second — in less if that were possible— J was 
conscious of a change in my existence — ^in my indi- 
viduality, 

I had become Lord Beaconsfield. I knew it, just as 
one would know it in a dream. Only this was a reality. 
I had a curl on my forehead — the last remnant of my 
Apollo-like locks of days gone by, a tuft on my chin, and 
an Oriental sensatipn about my nose. At a large table- 
desk I sat — in Downing Street, I believe. We were in 
camera, A private and confidential secretary w^ there, 
with bright eyes, a sharp, brusque manner. Also a gen- 
tleman, with noble brow and considerable beard. This 
was “ renowned Salisbury.” There were some other 
people in the room. We were discussing the future. 

“And the plan you were about to suggest?” asked 
Lord Salisbury to me. 

“ Simply this. Telegraph to Russia terms of agree- 
ment.” A secretary did it at once. I went on, “ Tele- 
graph to the Porte terms of agreement.” Another secre- 
tary did this. “ Now to frame it for publication,” I said, 
“ the latter will only be revealed at Berlin.” 

“ Berlin ! ” exclaimed Lord Salisbury, somewhat sur- 
prised. “Then there will be a Congress after all ?” 

“ Certainly there will,” I answered, “ and—” — here 
with a wave of my hand, I dismissed the secretaries and 
all the others. Entre fwus, my plan is simple. We 

- 5 
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fltst haviD tjie black troops from India, move them to 
Maltl, just to show their colour, you understand ! ^ ’ 

to mate ih one move,** observed Lord Salis- 
bury, ^ 

** Very good — ^for you, Sarum,” I replied, being a bit 
tickled by his witticism, vvjjpch was not equal to anything 
of my own in Coningsby, Venetia, and Lothair (wdiich last, 
however, Fm inclined now to refer to as a mistake). 

** Then after — we shall have shown "em what we 

cau do, and what we mean to do ; then Russia will be 
inclined to treat, and so will Turkey. Germany*— I mean 
Bismarck —will be delighted just now to hold the scales. 
He wants to come forward a bit, as he has lost prestige 
lately, and will most probably have to spend his money in 
getting up some police excitement, and hire a regicide or 
two for party purposes, before his election lime. Well, 
hell be delighted to take the chair. Greece shall he pio- 
niised fairly, and dealt with as fairly as promised ; and 
here is my map ; ” and I drew on a sheet (»f pe.pcr a view 
of the Eastern tenitory in qucsti(ni, the IMcditcrranean, 
and a dark spot on it. 

“ Wbafs that ? ** asked Lord Salisl)iiry ; ** a blot on the 
plan?” 

“ No blot,” I answered; “there are no blots on any 
plan of mine. That is the Island of Delights ; that is the 
Haven of Peace. That is where the Cyprian^ used to 
dwell, and where the Cypriotes live now.” 

“ In fact, Cyprus,” said Salisbury, yawning. 

“In fact, Cyprus," I repeated; “but don’t yawn. 
England wall occupy Cyprus, and that will be our sen- 
liners watc!nbox.*’ 
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Is this ft certainty, or only on the caMs asked my 
Lord. 

“ It is a certainty," I ^aid, rapiiing my crutch-handled * 
stick on the table, because within the next six months I 
wish it'* 

The clock struck. I had J^een Lord Bcaconsfield for 
half-an-hour. Once more 1 stood in tl>e club-room ; but 
on the desk of the private cabinet in Downing Street I 
had left my notes, my plans, and my map of the Mediter- 
ranean with my clear design for Cyprus on it. 

Since that day what has happened ? 

I can only appeal to the event as evidence of what I say. 

I looked at my watch ; it was 2 p.m. There was time 
'■before me. Knowing that the news would not be out for 
more than a month, I went into tlie City and bought 
up Turks and Ottoman Bank Shares. 

Tt was only gradually that I began to connect the s\id- 
den change iu my cxistc^nce with my possession of this stick, 

I tried it. I was riijht. 

The little impish man in black often dropped in on me 
unexpectedly, just to see, he said, how I was getting on. 
The stick, he informed me, had belonged to an old friend 
of his, deceased nearly two hundred years ago, an amiable 
old lady, who had been burnt for witchcraft. ^ 

“ She never would have suffered this martyrdom,” ob- 
served my little friend, but for her having lost th^ stick.” 

This mysterious personage never stayed with me for 
more than five minutes at a time. He once led the con- 
versation towards theology, and commenced talking about 
the soul Beyond this, and &e fact of his always being 

T A . 
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dressed in blacky I have no reason to suppose he was a 
clergyman of any persuasion ; at all events, he never per- 
suaded me. One of these days I may have something 
more to say about him: at present, I am not even 
acquainted with his whereabouts. 

1 have neither time nor space here to record the mar- 
vels of the crutch-handled stick. Another day when you 
ask me 1 will return and do so. 

Alas I I have lost it. 

Wonders never did cease while I had that stick. 

Did I want to be the Sultan I I was the Sultan. Did 
I want to be the Emperor of Russia ; I was the Emperor 
of Russia. 

Did I vant to be anybody (of my own sex), I was any-* 
body. I have lived several lives. I have been surfeited 
—jaded with pleasure. The day when I had drained the 
cup of luxury to the dregs, and was satiated with every- 
thing and weary of everybody, I said, thoughtlessly, for I 
had hitherto been so guarded in expressing myself, “ Well, 
just for a change, I should like to be a pauper without 
anything in the world.” 

Alas I alas ! this poverty cost me more than ever I had 
spent in all my Arabian Nights of milhonairism. In 
wishing to be a pauper, I had forgotten to add, “ With 
nothing in the world except my crutch-handled stick ! ” 

In a second I was what you see me. The demon had 
betrayed me — as in Der Freischutz, as in all similar cases. 
“ Six shall achieve, seven deceive ” — and I had been caught 
in the meshes of the Fiend. . . . 

When I say this, 1 admit that I write in bitterness of 
spirit. I may be doing a gross injustice to the little 
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man in black, who, perhaps, was not a fiend at all, but, 
on the contrary, my Guardian Angel, in an eccentric dis- 
guise. If I have offended him by the use of the word 
"fiend,” I here willingly retract, and a^k the reader to 
insert the letter " r ” in " fiend,” so as to read it " friend.” 

What shall I do ? I have much more to say— I have 
picked up, during ipy transmogrifications, secrets which 
would be worth thousands, millions to several people. 
Who will listen to me ? Who will, in fact, speculate in 
me ? I leave my card on the table. . . . 

********* 

At this point my manuscript notes of the interview are 
so blurred as to be hopelessly undecipherable. Some fluid 
of a brownish yellowish colour, and of an odour bearing 
a strong resemblance to brandy and whisky mixed, had 
been spilt over the paper and the writing-desk. At what 
time I had gone to bed, at what time he had left, I do not 
know. Whether there had been a struggle between myself 
and the ghost (or convict) in c6nsequence of some over- 
mastering desire on my part to possess myself of his MS., 
or whether the ghost (not convict at all) had disappeared, 
and left me fainting ; or whether the man, a haunted man 
and not a ghost, had been suddenly whisked away to his 
doom by the witch of the crutched sticki I am totally 
unable to say, and quite unequal to guessing. All is mys- 
tery. “ The rest is silence,” 

At present I am visiting all the umbrella and stick 
shops, everywhere and anywhere, in the hope of one day 
finding the talisman which my mysterious visitor so 
foolishly lost. And when I do get it 1 shall at once 
wish— 
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To be beautiful for evert and equally young, say 
thirty-one. ^ 

To be five limes as rich as all the Rothschilds, with 
none of the responsibilities* 

Always to be happy, always contented, and always 
finding fresh# pleasures, and when this world should be 
worn out ‘ to go on to another and a better, thence to 
anotherer and a betterer, and so on ad infinitum through 
space — always taking care never to drop, or on any account 
to part with my 

CRtTCH-HANDLED STICK. 





By j. w. Deforest. 


HE senator had made his barj^Min, but he 
still pondered it dubiously at odd moments, 
and occasionally played with a disposition 
to break it. 

Of course I am free to cut loose,” he 
muttered, lolling back in his easy-chair, witli the 
^ air of a man who tries to believe that he is master 
of the situation. ‘‘At all events, I am not bound to 

stand by^my bond, if-the Other Fellow doesn’t stand by 
his.” ^ ^ 

He had an aversion, wc may suspect, to thinking dis- 
tinctly of his partner in agreement, or to calling him by 
his name. Hence perhaps it was that, even in the 
solitude of his own room, even in the privacy of his own 
soul, he alluded to liim as “the Other Fellow.” 

“ It is a monstrous offer,” continued Senator Wesley, 
puffing away at a thirty-cent cigar. “ 1 haven’t the least 
idea that he can cany it out. If he doesn’t fulfil it to the 
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tmnutest particular, 1 shall feel perfedtly free f o loose 
from him.” 

But as he thought over the events of the day it seeilied 
to him probable, and even alarmingly certain, that the 
Other Fellow was indeed discharging his part of the 
compact. The same men who up to yesterday were 
sending him urgent dunning letters had mailed him 
thankful receipts and solicited a continuance of his 
custom. Who paid them? His banker had not only 
returned him his protested notes cancelled, but had noti- 
fied him that a draft of ten thousand dollars had been 
passed to his credit. Who sent it? The senator smiled 
as he thought how asitonished Mr. Bursary must have 
looked over that paper, and how he might perhaps have 
smell of it to see if he could detect an odour of brimstone. 

Moreover, how was it that Mace, the importer, had all 
of a sudden taken a fancy to give him baskets of cham- 
pagne and boxes of Havanas? Did the old fellow want 
some change made in the tariff? Or had he set his 
grocery soul upon the project of getting a United States 
senator to one of his dinner paities? Or were these 
showers of luxuries results of the princely interference of 
the Other Fellow? At all events — and here Mr, Wesley 
took a cautious, investigating puff, — there seemed to be 
no flavour of sulphur in the cigars. Had he perceived^ 
such a taint, how quickly would he have thrown down 
the abominable weed, and abjured his tremendous bar- 
gain I At Iqast, so he thought, and quite distinctly, too, 
absurd as the thought seemed. Mearitime, it is not at all 
cciuin what he would have done in such a case. There 
arc times and circumstances when a certain sort of man 
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would father smoke brimstone regalias than none 
at ^1. j 

Presently the senator fell into a more cheerful, and, 
as he said to himself, a more rational frame. Why should 
he wonder at his newly-blossomed prosperity, and attri- 
bute to it any roots deeper than the healthful soil of 
earth ? Had he not simply accepted yesterday evening 
the presidency of the Great Consolidated Railroad Com- 
pany ? Was not his honest, above-board salary therc- 
from a clear twenty thousand a year ? Was he not at the 
head of one of the wealthiest and most influential com- 
binations of capital in the whole republic ? And voters, 
too ! — voters by the wardful ! There were ten thousand 
workmen, more or less, under his direction ; they could 
turn the scale in more than one congressional district 
which he named to himself ; they might change the 
political complexion of a potent State which he knew of. 

To be sure, his duties as president were rather nomi- 
nal than real ; he was something like the Queen of Eng- 
land,— he was a ceremony. He knew nothing whatever 
about railroads ; could not say vi'hcther locomotives were 
high-pressure or low-pressure ; could hardly tell an H 
rail from a T. Nothing whatever would he have to do 
with purchases, or rates of fare, or payment of coupons, 
or division of profits. It was some other fellow — and 
probably that Other Fellow — ^who really had rule. * His 
own business was merely to let himself be called presi- 
dent, to lend all the dignity of his character and office to 
the Great Consolidated, and to see that its interests did 
not suffer in the councils of the nation. For these things 
was he to draw his twenty thousand a year, and to get 
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that respectable commission on the pew boid^second 
mortgage. 

All the same, his power was indisputably great, and 
bis revenue promised to be enormous. No wonder that 
merchandising men hurried in their receipts, and reve- 
rentially begged him to order more. Probably the Great 
Consolidated had traded at their counters over night, or 
had simply and straightforwardly drawn its auriferdus 
finger over his debits. Likewise with Bursary, the 
banker, and Mace, the importer. There was no need of 
supposing anything other-worldly/ or even extraordinary, 
to account for the fact that a railroad president, with ever 
so much a year, should hiM himself out of debt. No 
wonder, either, that all of a sudden all sorts of men 
should obviously regard him with increased deference ; 
no wonder, for instance, that liis brother senators had 
that day hcaikencd to him with an attention and respect 
which they had never before accorded. 

As he thought of these things, and of the solid pecu- 
niary causes \Nliich undoubtedly lay at th^ bottom of 
them, he drew a deep ^igh of icpose and satisfaction. 
What a restfulness there was in being out of debt, and 
especially out of that confounded land speculation, vvith 
its mire of sinking values and of mortgages ! What a joy 
it was to have his pockets once more full, and in fact 
running over \ What a luxury to smoke such cigars, and 
not even think of the expense sufficiently to say, Cursfc it 1 
I have made a ten-strike 1 ” he laughed aloud. 

And I am one of the youngest members of the senate ; 
yes, and upon my soul, one of the best-looking.” 

Ho was indeed, as United States senators go, a man of 
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considejabA personal charms. More than one lovely femi- 
nine lobbyist had called on Senator Matthew Wesley 
with the intent of captivating, and had gone away capti- 
vated, feeling that she^would gladly give up her claim and 
its shadowy millions for the slenderest, chance of that 
man’s impecunious love. More than one youthful lady, 
fresh and undefiled' from the bosom of her home, had 
watched him with bright eyes from the gallery, and said 
to her intimate friend, or shyly thought to herself, “ Isn’t 
he splendid ? ” 

Well, the place perhaps lent its glory to him, and 
added to the brilliance of his natural halo. To my 
masculine optics he was n# so much beautiful as un- 
commonly good-looking. His broad shoulders, capacious 
chest,' and mi|!ity limbs needed about twenty pounds off 
to make them Apollonean. There was the merest atom 
too much of double chin appended to his otherwise 
comely aquiline countenance. His expression was manly 
and intelligent, certainly, but a little too domineering, 
and a little hardened. On the other hand (what was then 
unusual in our upper house), he retained in his cheeks 
something of the smoothness and bloom of youth, and 
sported on^his head an abundant crown of glossy hair. 
Take him all in all,— -hi^ upright vigour, his chestnut 
curls, and his senatoriality, — ^he might fairly be called a 
handsome man, if indeed one ought not to say splendid. 

Of a sudden the senator’s cigarj, though only half 
smoked out, tasted badly. It seemed to him that there 
was, in fact, a flavour of brimstone about it. He threw it 
into the fire, where, instead of burning quietly, as a 
cigar should) it blazed up in a blue dame and disappeared 
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almost m a moment. What was the matter with it, — or 
with him ? He had only heard a strange foot in the 
passage and an extremely gentle tap on his door. The 
most commonplace circumstances will sometimes affect 
ufe. singularly, and give us irrational, not to say unearthly, 
impressions* Healthy and muscular and broad of chest 
as the senator was, it cost him an effort to say audibly, 
**Come in.” 

The man who entered did not seem the sort of man to 
inspire fear. He was, to be sure, attired in solid black 
from head to foot, like that mysterious personage who 
frequented the witch-meeting of early New England, and 
whose office it seems to have been to record the names of 
neophytes in a large volume. But, after alln it was only a 
mofning-suit of black cheviot ; it was such a suit as many 
a quiet business man wears to his office. And that — a 
quiet business man— is just what he would have been 
taken for by any one who did not know better, as perhaps 
the senator did. 

The appearance of the stranger was not only quiet, but 
at first sight very attractive. His expression was viva- 
cious, tultivated, and agreeable, barring that he some- 
times threw out a glance of startling keenness, verging on 
the dis^ective and satirical. His carriage was graceful, 
noiseless, alert, supple as dancing, and yet daintily well 
bred. His features were Oriental ; his complexion a dark 
and clear pallor ; his eyes black, serene, and penetrating. 
It was impossible to guess his birthplace, unless indeed 
he might be a Philadelphian, or possibly a Baltimorean. 
It was equally difficult to divine his age, except so far as 
to say that he seemed to ^be in the prime of life. The 
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smile with which he entered lyas so courteous, and at the 
same time so clever, that any one who did not know him 
(as the senator did) would have called it fascinating. 

**You have a charming suite of rooms,” he said, 
glancing with the air of a virtuoso over ^esley’s carved 
furniture, bronzes, and other costly nicknacks. 

Yes ; and preciously am I in debt for them ! ” 
grumbled the senatorial sybarite, who could not help 
wanting to quarrel with something or somebody, so 
fretted was he by the presence of his visitor. 

“ I should suppose that all that must now be by- 
gones,” smiled the — the Other Fellow, 

I may as well state her! that I have only an un- 
supported suspicion as to the real name of this personage,, 
and shall theretore usually mention him by the title which 
was oftenest accorded to him in Wesley’s thoughts and 
conversation. 

‘Mt is a by-gone matter, — the financial embarrass- 
ment, — is it not ? ” he added, in a tone of business-like 
insistence, qualified by his gracious smile. 

« Oh — yes — certainly,” stammered the senator. I 
forgot myself. I am so used to being dunned, you kiow ! 
The truth is that I haven’t heard the cry of the creditor 
to-day, and suppose I am out of the woods.” 

I thought we must have seen to ,all those little 
matters,” nodded the visitor. “ Of course, too, you got a 
notice from the bank, — one half of your salary paid in 
advance.” 

“ But, really, you ought to have taken the bills out of* 
the ten thousand,” urged the honourable, who ’‘was 
curiously anxious not to be paid too much, and indeed 
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felt just then e|^ if he wQUld Uk<i not to be pa.id any« 
thing- 

(3h, trifles, trifles 1 ” smiled the Other Fellow. ** You 
don’t yet know what it is to be president of n railroad. We 
don’t count So close in our co^tporation. And now, — if 
you will excuse me, — as to business ? ” 

The conscript father turned deadly pale before this 
suggestion. It seemed as if he must have understood 
that ^ business ” meant nothing less than mounting a 
chariot of fire and dashing into the mouth of a volcano, 
or some still hotter orifice. 

“ I have hardly been able to do much as yet,” lie 
gasped. Only talked a little in private with senators.” 

“Yes, very good,” bowed the Other Fellow approv- 
ingly. ** The most telling work is done in private Of 
course you haven’t had lime to accomplish much. You 
can’t expect to build your Home in a day.” 

The senator cringed. He was of honourable descent, 
and he represented a most honourable ancient State, and 
he had hitherto been an honourable legislator. It did 
not kt all please him to have this bill—tliis huge piece of 
jobbllry and trickery and bribery— called /i/s Rome. And 
yet, on reflection, so it must be. Was he not president 
of the Great Consolidated, and in leccipt of its unstinted 
salaries and perquisites ? 

“ It will hardly do for you, the chief of our corpora- 
tion, to speak or vote in favour of our bijl— ypur bill.” 

The visitor said this with a brisk, clear, positive utter- 
ance, which was evidently the natural speeth of a clear’ 
profnpt, vigorous mind. 

* By way of assent the senator shook his head — ^his big 
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and once virtuous and still respected head— with great 
energy. 

“ By all means not,” responded the Other Fellow, in 
a tone which was thoroughly business-lilpe, though not 
without a flavour of the sardonic. One might divine that, 
even while he felt obliged to treat of legislative corruption 
in a sensibly and practicable spirit, it still afforded him 
entertainment, 

Well, let us hear what you have ^o suggest, sccic- 
taBy,” observed the honourable. “ I should like to see 
exactly how far your views accord with mine.” 

The actual manager of the Great Consolidated was 
not abashed by this assumption of independence and even 
of superiority on the part of the nominal manager. In 
his lucid, instmetive, professional way, and smiling his 
sarcastic yet playful smile, he went on to give the con- 
script father a policy, 

‘^You will, of com sc, be an example of modesty, self- 
abnegation, and dignity. It will be well to say, in a few 
of your best sentences, that, as a legislator, you can 
do nothing for this bill. But in private, as an interested 
individual, as the lawful trustee of our interests, you^nust 
necessarily be our advocate. You know all these gentle- 
men, and you have the right to approach them, and you 
will not fail to use it. There must be confidential com- 
munications, hopeful views and expectancies, suggestions 
of public profit ; yes, and of private profit. There must be 
argument where argument is best, a promise of voters 
where those are needed, and sombthit^g on the nail \yhere 
that has to be. Of comse,-no one expects you to bother 
with scrip and greenbacks. Give me the names and' 
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probable amounts, and 1 will see to the settlements. We 
must' not be nice, and we must not be stingy. Tbo 
directors don’t expect to get much work for notKteg, 
Carpet-baggers, etc., must live, as well as other men*?’ 

And you really think we will have to allow some 
dirty jobbery?” groaned Wesley, staring weakly at the 
secretary. He had hitherto proudly imagined himself a 
man of immense moral muscle ; but he felt very feeble aJs 
he gazed into the depths of those intelligent eyes, and 
into the mazes ofthat sardonic smile. 

“ What is the other company allowing ? Tbe other 
company must be beaten. You have heard of the necessity 
of fighting hre with fire.” 

should think a lady might push some of these 
inquiries with advantage,” sighed the honourable, looking 
about him for somebody to hold the hottest end of his 
poker. 

I will send you half-a-dozcn,” said the Other Fellow, 
the scoff of his smile softening into mocking hilarity. 
“ Dear, lovely, innocent creatures ! There is nothing like 
an Eve for a tempter.” 

Even the troubled senator could not help grinning for 
a moment He had been sorely and also amusingly beset 
by apple-offering Eves during his term in the Eden of 
state-craft 

“ Well, it must be clone, and it will be done ! ” he 
declared, much cheered by this hope of help from 
guardian angels. 

“ I , trust so ; no reasonable doubt of it,” replied the 
visitor. **And now as to your personal af&irs? Has 
everything been cleared up?** 
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“ Everything. I don’t know why I shouldn’t be per- 
fectly jolly. Only a bachelor is apt to be lonely, I suppose 
you know. I shall have to set up cither a wife ora valet.'* 

‘‘Both are procurable. I should recommend the 
valet, as being the least trouble.” 

“ Exactly. Yes, I want a valet, or rather a man of all 
work : a fellow who can cook as well as shave and brush 
clothes ; a fellow who can do a lot of things,” insisted the 
senator, feeling a grim need of distractions. “ Yes, 1 
want a valet — a Frenchified sort of valet.” 

“ So I have understood,” said the Other Fellow. 

Mr. Wesley stared. How had the man understood 
it ? Not heretofore from the senatorial lips, certainly. 

“And I have taken the liberty to bring you just the 
person,” continued the secretary : “ a man who can shave, 
make a vol-au~vent^ do anything. He is waiting in the 
hall below.” 

The senator did not want to say, “ Call him up,” but 
somehow or other, he could not help saying it. There- 
upon appeared, gently stepping and obsequious, a tall, 
brown, grave man of uncertain age, glossily black in hair 
and duskily black in eyes, and clothed, like the secretary, 
in black from head to foot. His name, he said, was 
Blasorious, his parentage Transylvanian, and his native 
language Latin. But he spoke English without hesitation 
or foreign accent, and professed besides a knowledge of 
several other vulgar tongues. 

“I don’t know about hiring a college professor,” 
remarked the senator, somewhat daunted by so much 
learning, and moreover instinctively afraid of this sable 
Blasorious. 
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‘‘I only profess couriersbip,” meekly bowed the 
linguist. “ I am merely a courier, glad to turn valet. I 
shall be humbly thankful to enter your service, sir.” 

The senator did not want him. He looked from the 
black suit of the couiier to the black suit of the railroad 
secretary. It seemed to him that there was a dark and 
wizard conspiracy between these two sombre costumes. 
But all the same, and for reasons which he could not 
formulate, he engaged Blasorious. 

Then the interview terminated, and the honourable 
Wesley presently retired to rest, if rest he could find m 
those days. 

In the morning, thanks to Transylvanian cookeiy, he 
had a most delicious bicakfast. There was, to be sure, 
one ugly moment. It was when Pdasorious removed the 
covers, and the senatoi, looking up at his dusky eyesj 
seemed to see spaiks issuing from llicm, followed by a 
very little smoke. For a bicath he half expected lluil 
blue flames and an odour of sulphur would arise from the 
dishes. But the exquisite flavour of the bicakfast made 
amends for lliat instant of disagreeable foieboding. 
Theic neverniiad been, to his knowledge, such ambiosnl 
tafi au laity such a bijtu aux pomme^y smh a galaiiiinc 
de vohxilh'y such a bottle of sautcine. Wesley w^nt ujj to 
the senate hall in high spirits, and fought (confidentially) 
for the Great Consolidated like a Trojan. 

In the evening an equally wonderful dinner, all 
French and strange and exquisite, lestorcd his jaded 
powers. Only there was Blasorious glooming over the 
table like an Afreet, and sparkling and smoking alto- 
gether too much out of his awful eyes. The senator 
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began to call him (quite to himself at hrst) ‘^Blazes,” 
lie thought seriously of discharging him, in spite of his 
unparalleled cookery and handiness. But there were 
reasons against that ; he never quite understood what 
they were, only that they were sufficient. One act of 
independence, however, he did allow himself : ,he decided 
that he would not revel in the company of Blazes alone. 
It became his habit, in these opulent days, to invite a 
friend or io to dinner, and frequently to breakfast. And 
of these guests, by tlie way, the secretary was never onc^ 
Ha was only another Blazes, even more distasteful than 
the Transylvanian himself, and not to be seen on any 
account except under stress of necessity. 

Wc must not forget, in these scenes of affiuence and 
festivity, the bill of the Great Consolidated. We lack, it 
is true, the space and the necessary familiarity with 
affahs of statesin.inshij) to speak of it as fully as it 
descr\ es. But v c can say that it prospered, thanks to 
the cl(^qucncc (confidential) ol our semitor, and to the 
oLitspol^cn, manly, noble utterances of patriots who saw 
the need of jubt such a measure. It went smoothly from 
stage to stage ; it w as read a first time, % second time, 
and, for aught I know, a tenth time ; it throve in a style 
fit to gladden the heart of a nation. Not understanding 
the ininiiticV of all this success, we had better thus record 
it in one satisfactoiy lump. 

But the senator had to work bard to secure his 
triumph. He had to buttonhole in the halls, and to 
beckon into the cloalc-room, and to circulate from desk 
to desk, and to dine and wine at his lodgings, not a little. 
He had to see a great deal of certain ladies who saw a 
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great deal of certain honourables. It wa? all very tryii^ 
to him until he met Mrs. Wilhelmina Norman, the pretty 
young widow of an army officer, left on the world with 
only a four-hundred dollar pension, and driven thereby to 
take such gleanings o^ labour as might be dropped in her 
way by careless mankind. She was a lobbyess, alas, but 
a very interesting one, and also very pitiful — Mr. Wesley 
did not divine how interesting and pitiful unijl one day, 
after a private and strictly business interview with her, 
he noted that her delicate blonde face was pale and 
weary, and that hef blue eyes had the humble pathos of 
eyes which have recently wept. 

“What is the matter, Mrs. Norman?” he inquired, 
with great gentleness, for she put him in mind of a sister 
whom he had lost — lost out of the world. “ I am afraid 
you aie over- working on our account. Are you ill ? ” 

; The voice of compassion sapped the barriers of 
womanly reserve, and tears flowed in spite of a struggle 
to bar them, though they flowed silently. Oh, the sensi- 
bility to pity and tenderness of a woman from whom a 
great love has been withdrawn, leaving her alone in life. 

“ Ah, my Aar lady,” said the senator, with compunc* 
tion, “ I have done harm instead of good ! I beg your 
pardon.” 

T.ittle by little the story of her grief, or rather of a 
single one of many gricfs, came out. She had been 
treated with an impertinence, which she would not de- 
scribe, by a man so great that she hardly dared murmur 
his name. 

“ And it is all because 1 am in this business ! ” she 
sobbed, hysterically, “ Oh, I hate it ! I hate it ! ” 
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The senator was not a good man himself, but he 
reddened with wrath over the tale. Yet what could he 
do ? The influential personage in question could not be 
punished, and must not even be affronted. Nor could 
poor, pretty Mrs. Noiman be spared from her thorny but 
all-important labours. The bill, tlfc priceless bill of the 
Great Consolidated, was at stake. ^ 

“Ah, my dear lady,” he groaned, “ I pity you ! It is 
a horrid shame. You arc too good for this work. But 
that is just it. It is your very innocence, and freshness, 
and modesty that make you strong here. These men arc 
used to brazen women, and arc little influenced by them. 
But you—just because you are a lady in demeanour and 
soul — you are potent. You arc the mightiest of all our 
helpers. I will see that you are well rewarded for your 
trouble — yes, and your troubles. Don’t abandon us.” 

The lesult of this interview, or rather the result of 
the senator’s compassion and gentleness, was that Mrs. 
Norman believed him to be one of the best of men, and 
gave him her simple confidence and worship. And 
because she did that, and because he became aware of it, 
he began to put her higher in his soul tjian all other 
women. 

If Wesley could in these days have seen only Mrs. 
Norman, or even only his comparatively tough and 
unsympathetic table intimates, he would have been, on 
the whole, a comfortably minded legislator, in spite of 
his hated laboui s for the Great Consolidated. But there, 
at every meal, indeed haunting his lodgings at all hours, 
was that infernal, smoky-eyed Afreet of a Blasorious. 
There, too, dropping in every evening, was that sable- 
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sitiited, sardonic secretary, the most potent and intimi- 
dating sprite of the two. By the way it was impossible 
for him to justify to himself or to anybody else the sin- 
gular fear in which he held these two beings. They did 
not seem to produce any special impression upon his 
habitual guests or his chance visitors. He felt tolerably 
sure of this, for he watched anxiously to see. From 
time to time, moreover, he would sound people on the 
subject, 

“ Odd-looking fellow, that valet of mine,” he observed 
to paunchy, crimson-wattled Judge Mulberry, taking good 
care, of couise, that Blazes wasf)ut of hearing. 

“Yes, rather ; what is he?” gobbled ]\Tulbcrry, pitch- 
ing into the perch eaii at a tiemenclous rate. 

“A Transylvanian. Speaks Latin as his mother 
tongue.” 

“Bless my soul ! ” staied Mulbciry. “By Jove, I’d 
keep a Latin professor of cookery myself, if I could afford 
it. Wesley, you ain’t going to send off that jjartiidgeyet, 
arc you ? The next dish can’t be half so good.” 

“ But have you evci remarked his eyes inquired the 
senator, helping the judge to the remaining perdreau. 
“ 1 half think the man is a gipsy.” 

“ What’s the matter with his eyes ^ ” mumbles Mul- 
berry, his great mouth full of paitiidgc and tiuiflcs. 

“Why, really, I haidly know,” stammeis Wesley. 
“Pcihaps it’s the expression . something like sparks, you 
know, followed by smoke.” 

Mulberry’s own eyes (which certainly had no sparks 
nor smoke in them, being altogether too watery) were 
lifted in astonished inquhy to his entertainei’s face. 
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'^Look here, Wesley!'* he warned, in a stertoriou^’' 
voice, “ you’d better look out for yourself. Your nerves 
are getting out of order. A number of men have remarked 
it. Come, now, shove that burgundy over here, and ring 
in your next course and goat it like a man/' 

‘‘Ah — well,” sighed the senator mcompris^ tingling 
liis solid silver bell (chased with the figures and names 
of the four evangelists), and then averting his eyes 
from the door, so that he might not see the entering 
Blasorious. 

The rest of his dinner passed in something like a 
giCiit sfuidy desert of thirst. Mulberry drank e\erything 
on the table, except watei, and ically risked going home 
tijjsy, all to spaie his friend’s nerves. Then, still out of 
pine kindness, he hit coughed, “ Wesley, my boy, let’s go 
tc» the theatre and see the b<illct.” 

“Very good,’ agieed the senator. “Anything to get 
away from that confounded blazes !” 

“ What ! your man stared Mulberry. “ If ) oii don’t 
like him, why don’t )ou ship him?” 

The imhai)])y president of the Great Consolidated 
made no ie])l3c It was impossible to explain to his 
fiiend, and, iu fact, it was impossible to explain to himself, 
why thcie was no possibility of tinning off lilasorious. 

“ I didn't mccm Bla/es,'* he stammered. “ I was 
thinking of that Other Fellow; I mean that confounded 
secrctaiy^ He is licie nearly c\ery evening.’' 

“ Oh, I dare say ! Business out of hours be hanged ! 

I never attend to anything after session.” 

“ And then he is such a disagreeable chap I ” con- 
tinued Wesley, plaintively. 
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“ Djsagfeeable?” dissented Mulberry. don^t find 
him so. One of the most gentlemanly, entertaining, 
bright fellows that I have ever met. Vd like to have 
him along.” 

The senator did not take up the question. If he had 
gone into it, and had stated what he suspected as to the 
secretary, or even what he had plainly discerned in him, 
Mulberry would simply have pooh-poohed at it all, and 
advised hjp, with his burgundied 'breath, to take care of 
his nerves: 

“ Staggering old crapulence ! ” he said to himself, 
looking askant at his wheezing, heavy-footed friend. 
** He has three bottles in him this very minute, and 
preaches austerities and macerations to me.” 

At this moment Blasorious entered, and said, in his 
bass-drum voice and excellent English, “ Gentlemen, the 
carriage is ready.” 

What ! ” exclaimed Wesley, in downright terror, 
remembering that he had not ordered a carriage. 

“That^s all right, Blazes,” put in the undisturbed 
Mulberry, as little surprised as three bottles of wine need 
be. “ You are the softest-footed and qulckest-witted man 
in your line of life that I ever saw. There’s a dollar for 
you. I wish it were a hundred.” 

Blasorious thanked him in grateful double-bass, and 
pocketed the gratuity in the most commonplace fashion, 
as if he had been any ordinary domestic. 

They now went out to the carriage, the judge bunting 
against the senator several times during the brief journey, 
and meanwhile lecturing him on the perils of the jovial 
bowl. 
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**What are you staring at, Wesley?” he "^demanded, 
when they reached the pavement. 

I wanted to see who that was on the box,” explained 
the senator, with the air of a man who is not yet quite 
free of suspicions. 

“ Why, it’s the coachman, of course ! ” grumbled and 
gasped Mulberry, as he struggled into the vehicle with 
the aid of Blasorious. “ Hang these Washington car* 
riages ! Their doors remind me of the eye o^the scrip- 
tural needle. Only an anaconda can twist into one 
without scraping his coat-tails off. What are you craning 
out of the window for, Wesley ? ” 

“Who was that got onto the box?” asked the senator, 
actually tiembling with terror. “ I’m sure that somebody 
got on to the box.” 

“ Let him, and let him stay there 1 ” puffed the judge, 
“No room for him inside, after we’re in. I dare say it’s 
some bosom friend of the nigger— or perhaps an appli- 
cant after your signature.” 

“ Oh, it’s that infernal Bldzes ! ” groaned Wesley. 
“ What is he following me for ? ” 

“ Going to spend that dollar on a ticket, probably. 
But why shouldn’t he attend us ? We shall want him to 
help us out, with all this blubber and burgundy aboard,” 

“ Oh, well, it’s all right,” sighed the senator, wearied 
of his comrade’s stupidity, and attributing it tq the three 
bottles. “ I don’t care so much for him. I was afraid it 
was the Other Fellow.” 

“ Well, I wasn’t,” said the judge, and chuckled a good 
deal over his own wit, which, by tUe way, seemed rather 
vapoury to him next morning. 
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It is not necessary to describe the stale marvels of the 
theatre. One can perhaps best give an idea of the enter- 
tainment by slating that Judge Mulberry went fast asleep 
in his box, and snored out a whole wine cellar of opinions, 
while the senator passed his time in anxiously watching 
the audience to see if he could discern the dreaded 
visage of the Other Fellow. It was surely not a pleasant 
life that he was leading. I hardly know which he liked 
least — hisp%resterdays, or his to-days, or his to-morrows. 
And yet he was flush of money, and potent in great 
affairs, and high in dignity ; he was an object of jealousy 
to more than one btionger man, and of envy to many a 
happier one. 

Perhaps his health was shaken a little, though he 
would not admit it. He certainly did not look quite well 
— not as well as a few days previous, when he nas 
“poor, but honest.*’ He was as broad and muscular as 
ever, but theie wcie haggaid lines on his countenance, 
and thcic was an anxious cxpics-iion in his eyes. His 
doctor, old Wedderbujne, iulI him, stopped him, stared 
at him, and said, “Working too hard, ain’t you? Do 
>011 sleep w'cll ?” 

“Now look hcic !” protested the senator peevishly, 
“ I suppose INlnlbciry has been talking to you about me, 
c*on found him ! ” 

The efbetor said, “ No,” but Wesley didn’t believe 
him. He w\'is quite confident in these d.ays that this man 
and that one and tlic otlicr one talked about him, and 
always to his disadvantage. 

“ Oh, I know Judge Mulberry ! ” he laughed excitedly. 
, He’s a babbling old busybody. He ’s been spreading a 
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report that my nerves are shaky. A man always says 
that of his friend when his own hide is as full as a Spanish 
wine-skin.” 

Old Weddei'bume roared, rubbed his hands prodi- 
gioubly over the joke, and kept on studying the senator 
out of the corners of his wrinkled eyes. 

“ Vciy good on Mulberry,” he giggled. “ I shall have 
to tell him that. By the way, Wesley, don^t jou really 
need a little stimulus } ” 

“Well, pcihaps I do,” conceded the senator. ‘‘ I am 
taking something.” 

“ Yes — what ?” asked the doctor. “ That ’s the main 
point. What kind of stuff is it ? ” 

Little by little Wesley confessed to light potations of 
various wines, with a glass of brandy and water now 
and then, or possibly whisky instead. 

“ Too much vaiiety,” gently commented old Wedder- 
burne. “ Mi\ing diinks in that way won’t do. You’ll 
spoil your stomach next, and then you won’t sleep. Which 
one of all these things suit you best ? ” 

“ I — I think whisky — good old Bourbon.” 

“ Then stick to plain whisky, senator. Try that, — just 
for a while, you know, — and put a little quinine in it. 
You know our air,~ - very malaiious. Good morning.” 

“ Confound tho‘-e doctors ! ” mutteied the spnator, as 
he hastily walked off in the opposite direction, though he 
was going now^here in particular. “ Always hinting that 
a fellow is an interesting case! However, I’ll try the 
whisky, — yes, and the quinine. Does he want to gag me 
down to a thimbleful What does Mulberry go talking 
about me for ! What does he know ab^ut it ! If he 
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wei« in xny place, atid saw the people I have to see, be 
would get into a hogshead of mixed drinks and live there.*' 

Turning a comer, he stumbled upon Blasorious, 
inarching along with a cigar box under his arm, all with 
the most commonplace air possible. How can even a 
superior man endure such encounters with equanimity 
and patience ? For a moment the senator forgot his 
terrors in his rage, and broke out upon the valet like an 
indignant lion. 

What do you mean, sir ? ” he demanded. “ I want 
to know, once for all, what is the purpose of this beha- 
viour ! ” . 

** I was carrying home these regalias, sir,” replied 
Blazes, apparently much dismayed, as well as astonished. 
You sent me for them, sir.” 

“ That’s all right,” quavered and choked the senator. 
But that isn’t what I’m talking about. You know as 
well as I do. What are your c> cs so infernally black for ? 
And what makes you sparkle them so } ” 

If Blasorious were an imp of any sort, he was certainly 
a timorous one, or else he had a knack of counterfeiting 
timidity. Looking more suipiised than ever, and also 
more alarmed, he stammered out, “ A great many people 
in my country have black eyes, sir, I didn’t know that I 
sparkled them.” 

“ They sparkle like Tophet ! ” declared the senator. 
‘‘ And that isn’t the worst of it ; you make smoke come 
out of them.” 

Blasorious, apparently in utter confusion of mind, 
rubbed his optics with the back of his hand. 

Oh, that’s the way you stop it, is it ? ” stared Wesley. 
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•‘Well, now, don’t let’s have any mort of it Carry the 
cigars home. And look here 1 let me have quinine and 
whisky for dinner, or I’ll know the reason why.* 

Blasonous, who had probably never before heard of 
such a table drink, gave* him so broad a stare that the 
senator trembled even in his moment of victory, and was 
glad to turn away. 

“ There he goes, blazing and smoking again ! ” he 
muttered “ One of us two will bum up some day. But 
I’ll talk to him about it. I wzil speak. I’m not going to 
be flamed at and vapoured at m silence. And I’ll speak 
to the Other Fellow too. I don’t care what he is. I’ll 
say my say about these things, if I am nothing but a 
human being ” 

That evening the secretary of the Great Consolidated 
called on him to discuss the chances of the bill. He was 
as clear, as business-like, as clever, and, one might say 
as epigiammalic as usual. 

“ Everything has been done ^ that a corporation can 
do,” he said. “ I bclie\c that you have done everything 
^hat a senator can do. Nothing is left but prophecy. 
Shall we win ? ” ^ ^ 

“ How can I tell ? ” grumbled Wesley, who had 
resolved, as we know, on some sort of rebellion against — 
one hardly knows what. “Why do you expect mg to 
prophesy ? ” 

“ When a man can’t sed'through the veil himself, it is 
a relief to get another man to pietend to see through it,” 
smiled the secretary. 

“ Look here, now, I’m tired of this,” protested the 
senator, though with less pluck than be had hoped to 
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muster* What’s the sonse of your saying, iVe men I 
You know what you are, and you know what I know.”* 

“ True, in this business, I am not a man,— am an 
agent,” conceded the Other Fellow, without changing a 
muscle of his spiritnel countencinco, 

“ Yes you arc an agent,-— a devil of an agent !” said 
Wesley, turning pale. “ Then, what do you talk about 
being a man for ? I call it hypocrisy, I do. I don’t like it.” 

“Oh, I have certain claims to the character,” the 
secretary continued to smile, though he looked a little 
surprised, — perhaps at being detected, the senator thought. 
“ I have my human motives and objects. * I want to 
accumulate property for the sake of— well, its influence. 
That is passably human.” 

“ Property ! influence ! My gracious, haw little I seem 
to care about those things now ! ’’ groaned Wesley. “ A 
week ago I was mad to be mighty and rich. And here I 
am both, and I don’t caic. What is wealth ? A delusion ! ” 
“Almost the only real property that we have is the 
yesterday which we enjoyed Jind Iiavcn’t yet forgotten,” 
philosophized the Other Fellow. 

“Did you enjoy ^o ur yer^f ” sternly asked the 
senator. The poo?, bewffclercci, liorrificd man was think- 
ing of indefinUc periods passed amid wailings and gnash- 
ings of teeth. 

“ It wouldn’t seem very fine to a United States 
senator.” 

“ How would it seem to a senator of hell ?** 

It appeared to Wesley that he had tlie fellow there. 
But the secretary merely smiled, lit another of the cor- 
poration cigars, and replied, “ Senator, you are a deeper 
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man than I even supposed. I am nrt accusto|ncd to 
meet Congressmen who interest tlieniselves in other-world 
mysteries. Some day I should like to take a drive with 
you, and compare philosophies and theologies. Just now 
— uell, I must get back to the office. Good night to you.’^ 

Office ! Where was his office ? Where did the hypo- 
critical wretch pass his nights ? Our poor friend Wesley 
believed that it was deep under ground. 

Really, it must be vciy uncomfortable to have familiar 
acquaintance with a demon or two, though ever so 
high-toned in their demeanour, and courteous in their 
apj)roachcs, and instructive in their conversation. Just 
think of such an Avernian couple, free to drop in upon 
you at any moment ; shedding a hiint scent of brimstone 
through your rooms in spite of all theii cau do Cologne ; 
sparkling and smoking occasionally out of their too 
brilliant and expressive eyes ; taking an mlorest in your 
temporal welfare, whicli makes you Irer^ble all the more 
for your futurities ; and ti eating your natural fretfulnc'^s 
with the composed lubamty of a^l pkiying with a disabled 
mouse ! It is my belief that no man who finds himself 
delivered to such company can bo otherwise than ex- 
tremely miserable. 

In these distresses the senator went much for com- 
foit, as troubled men do go, to a woman. Under im- 
mense grief we often foigct to cry for help, and long 
mainly for sympathy. When we most keenly feel that 
we are failures, then do we most need the presence of a 
worshipper. In poor little Mrs. Norman, who knew 
well what pangs there are in sorrow, the afflicted senators 
found one who could divine and could soothe. More- 
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mtt, she bowed before him ; she undisguiscdly looked 
up to him as the greatest man of her acquaintance, if not 
of her era ; to him, the consciously fallen and prostrate, 
she offered the fragrant incense and sweet sacrifice of 
adoration. ^ 

To a Congressman who is utterly cast down and 
bruised in spirit, there* may be something inexpressibly 
soothing and precious in the love of a female lobbyist. 
And that consolation-^-altogether ineffective practically, 
but still brimming full of mercies — was the possession of 
our harassed senator. 

“ I wish you were well,” the fair, gentle little lady said 
to him. If you were only well, you would be happy. 
You are so able, so influential, so successful ! If you 
could get rid of this — this something that prays on your 
strength, you would be perfectly contented and cheerful. 
Don’t you know that you would?” she insisted, with 
that pretty smile of mingled authority and propitiation 
which is characteristic of the woman who has been 
married. 

The senator was so attracted by the smile that he 
answered tenderly, I should still lack one thing to per- 
fect happiness.” 

Mrs. Nonnan half-divined his meaning, and a rose or 
two bloomed in her cheek. But he did not continue in 
this happy, pastoral strain. Of a sudden, the flood of 
his troubles rolled back upon him, and he began to talk, 
or rather babble, about them, in the broken fashion of 
one who speaks out of a nightmare. 

^‘But, Mrs. Norman, I can’t get well, as you call it 
You don^t know my— my complaint, It is one that people 
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don’t cure of. Nonsense I I am well enough. It isn’t 
health that I want. It is ease -- — ” 

“What?” whispered the lady, full of eagerness to 
know and to console. 

“ Persecution,” he dared to explain. “ I am followed 
and watched,” he added, looking about him. “ There is 
a conspiracy. Oh, it is useless to talk, — useless to tell 
you this. You can’t help. For Heaven’s sake, don’t 
repeat this ! ” 

But Mrs. Norman must talk, “Followed?” she 
inquired. “ Why don’t you inform the police ? How dare 
anybody conspire against a United States senator ! Do 
let me talk about it. Perhaps I can advise, woman as I am.” 

It overjoyed her to think, or hope, that perhaps she 
could help him. The emotion sent new roses into her 
delicate cliccks, and a liquid radiance into her blue eyes, 
making her momentaiily beautiful. The senator, deeply 
touched and interested, leaned forwaid, and seized her 
slender hand, and imprinted on it a kiss of gratitude, near 
akin to love. Then, seeing he had greatly agitated her, he 
said, “ Forgive me. I could not help tlianking you at 
once. You shall know some day how much I respect 
and prize you.” 

Mrs. Norman’s breath cajne so thick that for twenty 
seconds she could not speak ; and during that brief inter- 
val the sombre flood once more rolled over the senator’s 
head. 

“ Ah, there arc too many of them ! ” he grSaned. 
“At first there was one ; then only two ; but now there 
are half a dozen. The police I ” he scoffed ? “ what could 
the police do ? If we had archangels for police, to be 
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sture I But I don’t know of any angels in Washington, 
I don’t believe one has been here these twenty years— 
except you, Mrs. Norman.” 

And 1 am a lobbyist,” she laughed, seeking to turn 
all into a joke, and so distract him from his troubles. 

“There are worse people than lobbyists,” he said, 
grimly, “ and some of them are United States senators. 
No wonder I am followed and compassed about with a 
great cloud of— oh, such witnesses ! ” 

Glancing here, with an air of fixed horror, at one end 
of hci tiny parlour, he rose suddenly and hurried away, 
scarcely muttering a good night. * Running to her win- 
dow, she presently saw him walking rapidly down the 
street, occasionally looking over his shoulder. Then,^ 
before seeking her rest, she knelt down and sobbed a 
prayer for him. 

The senator had told the truth in his sad confessions 
to the only being for whom he now cared. During the 
last twenty-four hours the creatures who haunted and 
harassed him had increased in numbers and waxed 
mighty in power of torment. Besides the secretary and 
Blasoiious, there weie other black-vestured personages 
who seemed to have the right to follow him everywhere, 
walking close behind him in the streets, sitting opposite 
him in the street-cars, and even intruding among the 
sacred arm-chairs of the senate-cliamber. Often and 
often wondered what his fellow-members and fellow- 
citizens thought of seeing him attended by such a sombre 
committee. “Will it be supposed,^ he said to himself, 
with a desperate laugh, “ that I am running for the presi- 
dency of Tophet ? ” 
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On the morning after the above interview with Mrs. 
Norman, while he was making his last appeals (confiden-* 
tial) to his fellow conscript fathers in favour of the bill, 
one of these fuliginous gentlemen attended him at every 
step, whispering the keenest suggestions and the aptest 
phrases. It is impossible to describe his horror at this 
dark proximity, or his wonder at the wicked cleverness 
of these assistances. How glad he would have been to 
get rid of the creature, and yet how poorly he would have 
argued without him I In vain did he shake his head, 
wave his hand majestically, and mutter, Go out of the 
cloak-room ! The agent— or whatever we ought to call 
him — seemed to know that he was privileged, and would 
* not depart. And, what was strangest of all to Wesley, 
he could not perceive that other senators objected to the 
fellow’s presence, or appeared in the least surprised at it. 

The bill passed. With all this marvellous lobbying, 
how could It help passing ? It went to the House, and 
Senator Wesley went with it, and the dusky agent also. 
There likewise it passed, and without debate. It was as 
good as law. The corporation of the Great Consolidated 
rejoiced in all its members, from the sprucest white- 
cravated director down to the greasiest oiler of axles. 

But did the successful and now opulent president 
share in the wide-spread gratulation ? He hastened away 
from the scene of his triumph with the air of a rogue 
who believes himself followed by detectives. Seging the 
secretary — that awful Other Fellow — ^approaching him 
with a smile of congratulation, he actually dodged down 
a side hall, and ran away from him, his face wearing an 
expression of horror which passers-by never forgot. 
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Rwltdog die city, he ent^ed a lawyer'^ oIBce, and made 
his wUi, down to the very witnessing and sealing. His 
whole estate, one is agreeably surprised to learn, he left 
to Mrs. Wilhelmina Noman. 

Next, he stepped in at old Wedderbume’s ofHce, not 
so much because he thought himself in need of medical 
care as because he wanted to shake oif a tall man in black 
velvet, who followed him persistently. 

**Wcll, Wesley, how are you to-day?” asked the 
doctor, staring at him with rather an unpleasant fixedness. 

The senator leaned forward, and replied in an agitated 
whisper, “ Is that fellow a friend of yOurs ?” 

** Which fellow ? ” murmured Wedderbume, without 
even turning to look in the direction indicated. 

“Why, good Lord! this foreigner here; this chap 
in the opera costume, — long feather in his cap.” 

“Speak out, senator,” said the doctor, cheeringly. 
“ You needn’t restrain yourself on his account. There’s 
BO harm in the poor, silly fellow, and I don’t think he 
understands English.” 

“ And there’s his infernal dog ! ” groaned Wesley, 
with unalloyed terror. “ That infernal, big, black brute 
of a dog ! By Jove, it’s Mephistopheles ! No, it isn’t ; 
it’s Blazes. It’s Mephistopheles and Blazes in one. 
Doctor, I always suspected it,” 

He said this with such an agony of conviction and 
horror that the seasoned old physician felt tears of pity 
come into his eyes. 

“ Now, look here, my dear friend, don’t be worried,^ 
he said, “There’s no harm in these chaps. Plenty of 
men have seen them, and haven’t been hurt by them. 
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Ddn*t get agitated about a simpleton in fanqr ball cos- 
tume. I know how to manage these jokers.” 

‘•But what are you going to do with him ?’* pleaded 
the trembling senator. “ There he stands, the Inlbmal 
scoundrel, waiting for me. And there aire more of them 
in the Street. Don^t you hear them ? TheyVe been call- 
ing after me all the way from the Capitol.” 

“ Let them call,” said Wedderbume. “ You are too 
tired to attend to their nonsense now. You are worn out, 
senator, with this incessant woik. What you want is 
sleep.” 

“ Sleep • I can’t sleep. Give me some whisky, doc- 
tor. Perhaps I could sleep on your sofa, if I had some 
whisky.” 

“ Try a little chloral first. The whisky can wait.*’ 

With much difficulty the doctor pe»uaded his patient 
to take a dose of chloral, and then gently led him home. 
Blasorious opened the door, and the senator uttered a 
shriek Wedderbume whispered some eriand to the 
valet, and the latter hurried away at his usual speedy 
pace. • 

“ You see I can manage these fellows,” nodded the 
doctor. “Now, come up-stdirs with me. I’ll put you to 
bed, and sit up with you.” 

But the scnatoi could not sleep. “Where is the 
whisky ? ” he begged “ I can’t shut my eyes without it.” 

At last a wine-glass of liquor was given him, strongly 
dosed with biomide of potassium. 

Now came a dolorous struggle between the strength 
of the medicine and the strength of the possession. The 
senator tossed and tumbled for houis, cursing his haunting 
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tormentors, striving to rise and fly from Aem, praying pitc* 
ously for strong drink, and then again cursing or weeping.. 
Eventually he fell into a succession of short dozes, from 
which he started up* screaming with terror. After each 
waking the doctor gave him beef tea, or other small doses 
of nourishment. But still the persecutors came, and the 
immense horror continued. The room swarmed with men 
in black costume, attended by huge black dogs or indes- 
cribable monsters. The personage whom Wesley chiefly 
dreaded, however, was the secretary of the great railroad 
corporation, or, as he constantly called him, the Other 
Fellow. 

Don’t let him in I ” he implored. Don’t let him 
come near me ! He brought all the others. He com- 
mands them. They only want to carry me away because 
he bids them. Tfecre ! don’t you see him sitting in the 
window ? He wants me to jump out with him.” Then, 
after a long pause, addressing the tempter, Jump out 
yourself, if you like it ! ” 

"That’s light,” observed the doctor, almost smiling. 
"That’s the way to treat those fellows. Now try a 
little more beef tea, Wesley, and then take another 
nap.” 

There was a slumber now which seemed likely to 
last. The doctor leaned back in his chair, \^atched his 
patient with eyes of satisfaction, and smiled like a seraph. 
He believed, with the great joy of a x^hysician in such 
moments, that he had beaten a terrible malady. Five 
minutes later, Judge Mulberry softly entered the room, 
and whispered to him that Mrs. Wedderbume had been 
taken seriously ilk 
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”How can I leave this man?” gasped the doctor^ 
“ You know what has got him.” 

** Oh, I know,— expected it,” said the judge. “ Go and 
look to your wife, and come back here. rU see to Wesley.” 

But the judge was elderly, and had dined copiously. 
After a time — he never knew how long— he awoke from 
a refreshing nap, and found his patient gone. 

The next that was known of the senator he knocked 
gently about ten in the evening, at the door of Mrs. 
Norman’s parlour. He was dressed with unusual care, 
and there was a pleasant smile on his face. 

Why, Mr. Wesley 1 ” she exclaimed, delighted to see 
him, late as it Vas. “ Come in. How well and gay you 
are looking ! Success suits you, doesn’t it now ? ” 

^‘Yes, I am very well and very happy,” he replied, 
gazing about him with a rapt expression, as though the 
air were full of ravishing sights. “And I am all the 
happier for not being too late to see you, my dear lady.” 

A sweet illusion had come^over the terrible judgment 
which afflicted this unhappy misdoer. It is possible 
enough that for him, as for other men who have been in 
his lamentable case, the figures of demons and tormen- 
tors had changed delusively into shapes of celestial sweet* 
ness and brightness, perhaps playing on those golden 
harps which Bunyan heard ringing from the walls of the 
heavenly city. 

“I am perfectly happy,” he repeated, still smiling. 
“ I should say that the air was full of fairies, — ^lovely 
fairies. And you are the loveliest of them all.” 

She laughed heartily, and also blushed heartily, as she 
was wont to do. She had not a suspicion but that he 
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was speaking with jocose exaggeration, and talking of 
fairies figuratively, meaning thereby pleasant thoughts, 
or triumphant hopes. 

“ And now, my dear child, I have one simple thing to 
say to you,” he added, fixing his eyes upon fier with in- 
describable longing and tenderness. “ I have learned to 
admire you and love you. Will you be my wife ? ” 

All unknowing that this was a voice out of the land of 
shadows and great darkness, she leaned forward in obe- 
dience to its irresistible summons, and lay upon his heart. 
He put his arm around her, drew her firmly against his 
breast, and kissed her once. Then, of a sudden, he 
started ; his face assumed an expression cSf unutterable 
aversion and horror ; he stared at her neck as if he saw 
it twined with deadly reptiles. 

“ Oh, my God ! ” he exclaimed, pushing her from him. 
** And j/'oUf too I ” 

In the next moment he had reached an open window, 
and disappeared through it with a loud cry. 

Mrs. Norman shrieked also, but she did not faint. In 
one minute she had rushed down three stories and reached 
the gi anile pavement below. Thcic she saw IJlasoi lous 
lifting up the body of her lovei, and gazing with a fixed, 
(Jusky stare into his lifeless eyes, while from a carriage 
which halted at that moment came a darkly-attired per- 
sonage, whom she lecogni/ed as the secretary. 

“ Is he dead ? ” she asked a dozen times, with loud 
sobs and gaspings, while they lifted the suicide into the 
vehicle. “ Oh, what made him do it ? ” 

“ An overwoikcd bi.un,” whispered the sccietaiy out of 
the window, “ is w^hat we shall have to say. Drive on I ” 
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Y heart — my hand — my life — ^my all — ^with 
rapture 1 surrender’d 

My worldly goods, though very small, with 
tender vow I tendei’d. 

My hopes wcic easy to deceive, too late 
I see It clearly. — 

She rather loved jne, I believe; she never 
loved me dearly. 

By heaps of amatory rhymes I proved that I adored her ; 
And, in the olden happy tunes, they haidly ever bored hei. 
My happiness I thought secuie, I wooed her so sincerely — 
She lather loved me, 1 am sure ; she nevei loved me dearly. 

Across the meadow, side by side, how oft we went a- 
roammg, 

In meriy May, at eventide— the “ gloaming ^ 

Wc talked, as other folks may do, about the weather 
merely.— 

She rather loved me, it is tiue; she never loved me dearly. 
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^ Butt) wluBii my passion held the sway, my gifb of con* 
versadon 

Wete exercised in such a way as challenged emulation. 

Alasl my wisdom and my wit were wasted very nearly.— 

She rather loved me, I admit ; she never loved me dearly. 

A day appeared— ah, bitter day I on which ther^ Came 
another; 

And, in a free and easy way, she bade him ^^ask her 
mother.” 

1 can’t complain, for girls will act full often very queerly. — 

She rather loved me, that’s a fact ; she never loved me 
dearly. 



OR, THE COUNT DE QUIXO MIXO*S DREAM. 
By J. GOMPERTZ MONTEFIORE. 


U ^n ^^HE Count de Quixo Mixo was an author of 
renown, and wrote for all the “ fashionable ’* 
in the town ; contributing the Scan- 
dalettes*' (as many victims knew) to that 
charitable ^‘Weekly” called The Billinas- 
Jlq3> gate Review, His gramaciaT was from “ Murray" 
culled : his composition neat ; while to read his 
“ Scorpion Slashers” ^as a most refreshing treat. His 
language was within the law — his scorn like thunder fell | 
and, what was more, the Count knew (pretty fairly) how 
to spell! To scarify a social wrong his pen was never 
lax ; and he knew the whole of Latin, from Vohiscum up 
to Pax! And if he’d hostile critics, he could well afford 
to flout ’em, though authors of the second-class hardly 
do without 'em ! But now, just at the juncture we have 
chosen for this tale, the Count’s prestige in Grub Street 
circles seemed about to fail 
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H6 had to write a Christmas book for Mistletoe and 
Jf4/^-H%ratber funny, rather sorry, rather ghostly, rather 
joUy. Bt!t, , Somehow, all his pristine skill forsook bs 
harassed brain, and he wasted fourteen quires of ^ draft * 
and twenty quills — ^in vain. 

*'Alas !” he cried, *‘my art is gone— my memory 
deficient ; and. this when just a touch of ghosts alone had 
been sufficient! Oh, aid me, Muse! and thou, sweet 
(for such he then was drinking), “ provide me 
with a Subject, pray I*’ — and then he fell a-thinking. 

From thinking he fell musing ; and from musing into 
Sleep is a natural transition, neither curious nor deep. 
And while he slept, he dreamt that he was in the British 
Navy, and mutinied because his junk*' had far too little 
gravy / But, just as they were hanging him, regardless 
of his choaky the Count de Quixo Mixo, very happily, awoke. 

And by his lonely couch there stood a disconcerting 
ghost, in the semblance of a damsel fair enough to form 
a toast. 

Her dress was Westboume Grove-y, and her bonnet 
was unique, representing, as it did, the latest millineering 
freak— a complete Dessert of costly fruit served up on 
golden feathers, watched over by a painted sparrow, ready 
for all weathers / Her cheeks were of a colour quite im- 
'possible to tell, for, in truth, this ghostly demoiselle was 
what they call a Belle. Her gloves were not extravagant 
(they only had twelve buttons), while her shoes were— 
ah, well, never mind— d nof “ muttons /” 

‘*What do you here?" theV^ount exclaimed, while 
shudders racked his bones ; I beg that you will tell your 
tale in words instead of groans— ’ 
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** Tve come,” the spectre slowly said, to help you in 
your strait, and to tell you w^at io wriU ^bouii befoite it ‘ 
be too late. You have to write a Christmas tdle ; but, 
though your best you try, you cannot find a subject 
Well, that same I can supply.” 

“ Indeed 1” quoth Quixo Mixo, if you can, youll have 
my thanks ; but I trust it’s not the usual thing— Brim- 
stone, Creeps, and Clanks-? ” 

Of course it s not ! ” the Ghost replied, and quite 
severely frowned ; the theme to suit a mortal pen in- ' 
mortal realms is found. Now, Fm the pet of WesT- 
BOURNE Grove — (the female pet, I mean : the beau of 
that locality, no doubt, you oft have seen?)— and my 
object is to find a Grub Street author so defiant as to put 
his pen to anything, just as suits his client. I now choose 
you, great Quixo, to avenge my earthly grief, by abusing 
Madame Billoricux, that millineering thief ! 

“ Last year she made a dress for me : I gave her all 
the stuff ! but though I sent her forty yards, she said ’twa$ 

* not enough / ’ and then (her tearfhl eyes with calculation 
over-brimming) — ‘ I really couldn’t stand a lady buying 
her Own trimming T And so she bought one hundred 
yards (I paid for that, at least) of a sort of spangled sovu* 
thing much in fashion — in the East. 

She ‘ tried ’ the dress a score of times (and always 
came at dinner); and sometimes said I grew ‘too fat,’** 
and sometimes, ‘ Pray, grow thinner ! * But when she felt 
convinced that she had got my proper measure, she took 
the dress away, and said she’d finish it at leisure / 

“ I never saw it more'; nor was the stuff returned to 
me ; the Bill of thirty guineas odd was all she let me see; 
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my father settled he also settled m% and« 
Ittry Sdto, / Ucame the f:host you see ! Now* I 

aJtf author, to well ventilate such matters, and 
satire that milliner to tatters I 
You eotd4 h0t We a better tbhine; don*t say your brains 
are banisiie^f have given yon a subject : write upon 
f/y ***-«and she vanished. 

««#««««« 

The Count de Quixo Mixo, much relieved to be alone, 
tried to go to sleep once more, when^ 

Goodness gracious } what a groan! 

a groan the like of which the Count had never heard 
belt»e ; while, to make the matter worse, it came from his 
side of the door ; for when a groan, apparently, is wrung 
from twenty tabbies ^ who have just that very minute 
scratched the arms of forty babbies, who were sweetly 
watching sixty strong sawfilers ply their tiade, to the 
great disgust of eighty Hons (not a bit afraid though a 
hundred healthy elephant^ are practising a roar)— 
perhaps^ ’tis quite, as soothing if performed u»/side the 
d«x>r! 

Thd Count de Quixo Mixo (quite devoid of childish 
fears), had the hardihood at once to put his fingers tn his 
tiOrsj but his courage served him little, for beside his couch 
there stood A Beauty of the OlUenTime, m not the 
sweetest mood. 

She hardly waited for the questions Quixo Mixo put— 
viz., ^ Who are you and what d’ye want t "—but hcicely 
stamped her foot 
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" You say you want a ‘ subject ’ for your story ?— here 
it is : — 

“ Why wasn’t I inserted in the Beauty-List of 

* Quizz ’ ? 

“Just tell me ikat, you author, you! You write for 
Folly Fair ? — Why wasn’t I belauded from my shoclcts 
to my hair ? 

“ My locks, I think^ are ‘ Radiant ’ ? my figure is 
Divine’? my nose, if refroussi, still is piquant^ I 
opine? D’ye mean to say my eyes are weak? — No!- - 
fawn-like^ if you please ; and my ‘ movements ’ are replete 
with stylish elegance and ease ? 1 thmk tliat when I smile 
I joy, and when I frown I murder ? — they say I laclc esprit 
—•Ha ha ! now what can be absurdcr ? My enemies have 
said, too, that I cannot ‘ flirt’ a fan : I trust I’m not des- 
pised for considering I CAN? 

“Why, has not all the Park gone crazy if perchance 
I’ve felt too lazy for my morning's canter round the Row, 
where critics so abound ? ” 

(The Count de Ouixo Mixo most politely answered 
“Yes”; though this second ghost fatigued him not a 
little, we confess): 

“ And, if these things are true (as, since I say them, 
so they are), just tell me if you can, sir — or, more rightly, 
if you DARE-“why my praises were not sounded in the 
Folly Fair's aiTay of that favoured herd of self-sufficient 
Beauties of Day ? 

“ And, while I am about it, I will speak of something 
more : — My photograph has not appeared at any public 
sio7‘e / 1 never see my tinted face, or attitude so languish- 
ing, put up for sale at any shop : — I say it's simply 
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anguishing! And so it is to think that out of envy, 
spite, and malice, they never set my face in sqnibs and 
crackers at tlie Palace ! 

“ Pm sure my eyes would look quite soft and sleepy 
dcr my muff; and I know I could be hired as a 
“ Photographic Puff! 

^‘D’yc think I couldn^t manage to be taken for an. 
Actress in highdress, low'-dress, ball-dress, fur-dress, 
tight-dress, loose-dress, lack-dvess ? 

“D^e think the charms of Fireworks, by me should 
ne'er be tasted — and that Rockets, Squibs, and Cath’rinQ 
Wheels on my face would be wasted?^ 

Rut, madam, if you’ll pardon me — your husband — 

— Cease such folly! He must enjoy to sec my face 
next that of ‘ Pot ' or ‘Polly ^ ? — he cafuiot but delight to 
think that Jones, and Brown, and Green, his pretty wife in 
lights or Roman-candles oft has seen ! ! ! It cannot fail to 
raise his pride whene’er he takes a \valk, to see my figure in 
the shops, and hear the shop-boys talk : — ^ Now this is Mrs, 
So’and-So,~^just doesn't she look nice f She's q^dte the Pet 
of Leicester Square; SIXPENCE IS THE PRICE ! * 

“ How likely to increase his joy and confidence in 
woman, to hear her ‘ points/ so well described by ev’ry 
common showman ! How likely ’tis to raise his true 
respect for her still higher, when of his wife's dear features 
every cad maybe a buyer 1 How likely, too, to make his 
entertainment go off well, when his wife herself concludes 
it— as the Great Skyrocket Belle ! 1 I 

“ How likely, to the warmth of husband’s love, to add 
sweet fuel tis to suffer that which once had been fit subject 
for a DUEL ! 
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“ Oh, why wns I not HONOURED thus, but left to 
die unknown !” — and here the hapless beauty gave her 
soul-distracting groan. 

This finished Quixo Mixo,and he started up in bed 

“Avaunt! you Vulgar Creature: Go away T— 
ihaVs what he said/ 

With not a blush (!) she disappeared, and left the 
Count to think how he best could write a Christmas 
Flight, called 

Beauiw on the Brink ! 

— When, suddenly, fzw//!^r‘ghost — an ancient dame this 
time— came gliding to the bedside, and began to moan 
in rhyme. 

Who are you, and what d'ye want ?*’ (Count Ouixo 
longed to shake her :) 

“Fm Madame Bulge, of Conduit Street, the famous 
Hoop-skirt TsTaKer. You want a theme? — you have it 
now : abuse the present dress; and Madame Bulge and all 
her heirs your name will ever bless.” 

“ Why, what's amiss with dresses now V* 

“ Why, what's a miss without ’em ?” 

“You must be more explicit, maam; I don't know 
much about ’em.” 

“You surely see how //"*/// they are (the fashion’s 
happ'ly recent), how shamefully— well, really, I might 
almost say, indecent / Just tell me — would you feel .in- 
clined to let your wife or daughter display her shape for 
City apes’ approval^ scorn, or laughter? Would you feci 
glad to hear it said, -while walking with a lady, ' Bill, the 
figure's not so bad; but, well, the waist is shady! ’ 

“Would you feel proud to own the belle whose form 
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makes idle chatter for the snobs of Piccadilly — for your 
butcher, baker, hatter ? Would you feel glad to marry 
her whose s/iapd each low-born critic has oft discussed 
o’er pots o’ beer, udth skill quite analytic f 

Can ]\Ian rejoice to hear the voice of any common 
churl passing judgntent on the fig^Ye of his wife or 
modest girl? 

You lack a ‘ subject :* — \^ite me up, and write tight 
dresses clown ; my hoops ^ if not perfection, still are modest 
— that you’ll own? Write gently, though; be not too 
harsh, nor make your words too strong : just tell the girls, 
that if they think pretty^ — they are WRONG ! 

‘“By force of Tru.th, destroy the hopes by dress- 
*mnlcers engendered ; show maidens that by dress 
the sweeter they are rendered ! ” 

“ I will! ” cried Quixo Mixo, “if you’ll only go away, and 
let me get a little sleep before the break of day. Y‘ou ven- 
gcance-secking ghosts are so monotonous (excuse me — )*' 
“ I’ll leave you, sir, this minute, if my wish youdl not 
refuse me ? — ” 

“I’ll think of it” 

“ (1 knew you would!)” 

“And perhaps — ” 

“ (You’re very good !)” 

“ I’ll cast about — ” 

“ (Yes, yes, I knew it 

“ — Ajid find some other man to do it! M 
With a groan more soul-distracting than mere language 
can explain, the Spectre died away, arid left the Count 
alone again. 
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The duration of his solitude was shorter than before: 
in two minutes, Quixo Mixo heard a rapping at the 
door ; and foreseeing what it was (another ghost, of 
course), he cried, “ Oh, make yourself at home, I beg ; 
don’t mind 7?te : come inside !” 

Obedient to his summons, the intruder now appeared ; 
and this time it was a Gentleman, with whiskers and a 
beard. 

“Who arej/^;/, and what d’ye want ?" (the old familar 
question:) “You look as if your ' sole complaint is 
chrofiic indigestion ! ” 

“ You’re right,” the Spectre moaned ; “ ’tis true, 
sickwdth costly * foods ^ — witheating twent^ times as much 
as any mortal needs. My wife has had the honour to be 
styled a ‘ London IIostkss/ and so, you’ll understand, a 
weekly gorge our daily boast is ! We have to give rich 
dinners, with at least a do/.eu courses ; and, in fact, my 
pots and pans cngulph a third of my resources. The 
contents of our dishes cannot well be called extensive; 
but a little goes a long way — when that lift In is expensive / 
(Experience has taught me that to figure well in prints a 
London Hostess only has to take this little hint. For, if 
she gave a modest meal, a good and wholesome feed, 
Zounds ! what an Epitaph her friends in Folly Fair 
would read — 

“ ‘ This paragraP)h is sacred to the incinory of One 
who^ by fraud, a7id false prciefices, our Pf'ai^e in Pica wonj 
blit we i^rieve to say her place is now among our Social 
SinnerSy since she Wilfully Persisls in giving iNliXPKN- 
siVE Dinners!’”) 

“ 1 pity you !’^ cried Quixo ; “but your wife I pity more, 
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for I know myself that dinner-giving is a dreadful 
bore.’* 


“ It is not that,” the Ghost replied ; “ the bore I do not 
mind; it is the cost of all the things a * Hostess * has to 
find. One lialf the money spent on wine, on entrees^ and 
dessert, would fill a pauper’s heart with joy, a.nd— no 
digestion hurt ! One quarter of the income thrown away 
to ‘make a show,’ would cause the wheels of honest toil 
quite easily to go ! — You want a ‘ subject write on this 
— cry down such costly meals, and teacli these 
‘ London Hostesses ’ 
that 

^HUNGER STILL APPEALS*! 

I have spoken ’tis for you to make some use of 
what IVc said, and to foun(i‘ATale of Christmas’ on 
Tale of Want of Bread' ! ” 

The Ghost, with indigestion slowly creeping o’er his 
face, gave the hollo west of moans, and slowly melted into 
space. 

“ He’s very right,” thought Ouixo, “ and I’ve half a 
mind — but, there! — what on Earth’s the good of preaching 
while they’ve still their 

^ FOLLY FAIR?*** 


He was startled by the chink of chains, and then, to 
his surprise, the room was simply filled — with Ghosts 
of cv’ry sort and size : — 

“ Good gracious !*’ shouted Quixo, “ I am in for it, it 
seems. Alas ! I never longed so much for bright Aurora’s 
gleams. Look here, you ghostly malcontents, I’m rather 
sick of jfou—hnt, as I must, 111 lie and listen ; please to 
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make that do. So, ' Who are you, and what d'ye want ? ' 
No; don’t all talk together: ’twoiild raise a ghostly 
storm the ‘ Flying Dutchman * scarce could weather !” 

The Senior Ghost fas we suppose) came forward, and 
h# sighed— 

" We hear you want a subject ?” 

‘'No, I don’t!” Count Quixo cried. 

" Yes, you do ! Don’t be deceitful, nor neglect your 
proper duty ; but divest your mind of Skirts and Hoops, 
and Aggravated Beauty; for if you dared to write their 
wropgs, you'd raise no end of fusses — while you’d do the 
World a favour if you wrote on 

“ Cars and 'Busses ! ” 

“ I won’t T’ said Quixo Mixo. 

“Yes, you will! Don’t be ferocious; just of 

London cabs — now aren’t they perfectly atrocious f 

“You want a cab : if very wet, you’jc lucky if you get 
it ; if very fine, they’re either full or ‘ going home,' you 
bet it! But if by chance you find a mnn who con- 
descends to take you, he’ll cither go to sleep at once or all 
to pieces shake you. 

“Crafty fellow, well he knows that if you cry ^ Go 
faster ! ’ — sixpence more is pretty sure, or else he’ll tc/! 
the master. While, if you say, ‘ Dofit beat your horse, 
Em not in any hitrry^ he’ll vow he’s lost a ‘ paying job,' 
and charge his fare to Surrey ! 

“ The cab itself, how sweet it smells, how clean its every 
scat; but, gracious, how particular he is about your 
feet / 

“ ‘ Be keerful o’ them kusshons, please, for this 'ere 
keb is new!' — a statement very often made, but very 
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seldom /rue. The horse — ^poor beast ! — it goes in such a 
lame, unhappy way, that you sit in mortal terror of the 
R,S,P.C,A / 

“ Those lusscs, now, how nice they are ; I love to 
mount the top, despite the danger— and the ‘cad’s’ ab\isc 
when called uponto And, if you like contagion, 

suffocation, loss of frerse — and rather uush to miss your 
train, why get inside the hearse I 

“You want a subject P—write on this : no longer can I 
stay ; but, no doubt, my friends have, one and all, a few 
short words to say.” 

The chorus of the ghostly cicw uprose, confused and 
weird lest day sliould dawn, all spoke at once, as 
Ouixo ]\li\o feared : — 

“ You want a Subject ? — ” 

“ Tliemc ? — ” 

“ Device?—” 

“ Plot ?— ” 

“ Inspiration ? — ” 

“Tale?—” 

“I’ll give you one 1 — ” 

“ /V/give you ten ” 

“ Well give you half a hale ! — ” 

“ Make fun of Servants— show their tricks — * 

“ Ab ; 'pity their hard fate — ” 

“ Cry down the Cyprus Treaty — ” 

“ I3ah I praise Bcaconslleld the Great ! — ” 

“ Cut up the host whose stuffy rooms he fancies so 
clastic — ” 

“Far better to abuse his wme^ and call his chairs 
• lantastic— ' ” 
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“ Be careful hot to spare a Lord by language meta- 
phoric—” 

Apologise for noble Rakes^ whose follies are his- 
toric—” 

Be sure you harass the Police^ and call them idle 
duffers — * 

Now, don’t forget to give our Civil Guardians well- 
earned ‘ puffers — ’ ” 

********* 

“ It seems to me,” quoth Quixo, “that your subjects 
are too stale ; I’ve written on them all, and still the 
manuscript’s for sale.” 

The senior Ghost remaining, gave a start, and groaned 
aloud, “ In writing for the public, sir, you must not be so 
proud.” 

“ I am not proud, but puzzled : I don’t know nvhat to 
write ; but still, I thank you kindly, you have helped 
me (!!!) — night 

********* 

The chilly dawn dispersed the Ghosts ere (J)ui\o 
finished speaking, and found him in anathema some con- 
solation seeking. 

“ I’ve lost my sleep,” the Count exclaimed, “ through 
a 11 this ghostly ‘ patter but, never mind : for twenty 
Christmas tales I now have ‘matter.’ I wonder what 
they’ll give me? Messrs. Jones and Jinks are wealthy, 
and, their readj/-7naney system, to my mind, is very 
healthy t Now, five pounds for a sketch on Hoors will 
settle Jackson’s bill ; while an essay on that Firework 
Belle would pay me better still ? I really think I’d make 
a hit (say six^ poti7id ten^ or more), if I ridiculed the folly 
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of that ‘ Millinecring' Bore. A pungent jest at Servants, 
too, would fetch a tidy sum ; and as for Cabs and Busses, 
uiat is worth teft pounds— hy GUM ! 

‘‘Here ! give me paper, pens, and ink — no longer I’ll 
delay : I’ll write, revise, and copy out six Christmas 
tales this day ! • 

Hurrah ! I thought my luck would come ; my brain 
could ne’er lie fallow: I’ll date my fortune from this 
night, and take a house at 

“HALLO!” 

*********** 

A timid knocking at the door dispelled his dream 
ecstatic and Quixo Mixo cried “ Come in / ” in manner 
quite emphatic : — 

A small, dishevelled Printer’s Boy, with eyes composed 
of blinks, came slowly in, and murmured, 

“ I’m the boy from Jones and Jinks ! ” 

“Aha !” cried Quixo Mixo : I expected this. Well, 
well! — ^just inform your masters that, while walking out 
last week, I fell, and hu7't my knee so badly that I really 
could dt WRITE ! But my tale shall be in Mistletoe atid 
Holly, by to-night. Here’s sixpence for yourself, my lad ; 
just say my sketch is funny, and — ” 

“ I’m much obliged,” the boy replied (and buttoned 
up the money), “ but— if you will excuse me, sir, I may as 
well just mention, that — you do not seem to know — 
exactly— ‘'I ones and J inks’ intention. They sent me here — ” 
“ I know they did — to beat me down a little /Just tell 
them that of Twenty Pounds I won’t abate a tittle / My 
‘ subject’ is too good for that— my literary fame — ” 
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“No doubt, sir ; but you^ve been so lon^, THEY’VE 
JUST SCRATCHED OUT YOUR NAME Mil” 

The Count cle QuiJio Mixo gasped, wheezed, guggled, 
sneezed, and choked— 

“ Scratched out luy na7ne ? you rascal ! ” 

“Ah!— your ^ order’ is REVOKED ! We have found 
a QUICKER writer, and to-day we go to press—” 

“ Gracious Goodness ! ” shouted Quixo, “ then this ir 
a pretty mess ! ” 

“Mr. CHiill .... has ‘done ’ our story : shall I tell 
you what it is i’ — ” 

Hut the boot of Quixo Mixo showed him downstairs 
with a 
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‘‘a-sailin*^ and a-sailin^^,” as the song 
tlirce-mastet Maria JaJie^ of 
Salem— a-saihng lo the Mediterranean 
Sea with a cargo of Western lard, to be 
bailed down and bottled into olive oil. I 
bad some n(»tioiis aboaid with wlncfi I reckoned 
to take the Kyctahan folks down, and make a 
dollar or so, but a.hniU two weeks out we 
calclicd in a sionn. Didn’t it blow some? You’d better 


believe it did! Jn lci3s’n five ininiiiis the ship’s boom 
stood on its bcMin cuds, the topmast got slewed round 
and tangled in the rudder chains, the binnacle I'i/ up and 
tore round, and the flying-iib was keelhauled three times 
to leeward ; they do ul)le- reefed the transoms and un- 
shipped the jibber-jib, goin’ under water ninety feet, inoic 
or less, every time, hmally they let the boats down, and 
everybody tumbled into 'em head fust, and tumbled out 
again putty cvcrlastin’ quick. 1 was orfully st^asick, so I 
didn’t know nothing under the canopy where we was, and 
I wasn’t no great hand anyway to tell latitude and longi- 
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tale the best of times. Anyway, I was kinder slopped 
ashore after a while on to a sandy beach : I knew, after a 
spell, it was an island, but then I only knowed it was dry 
land. All the rest was drownded ; and if it was to be, 
it’s jest as well, it appears to me ; for if somebody else 
had come ashore and had undertook to write travils there 
too, mebbe we shouldn’t have told jest the same story ; 
’tain’t often two folks do sec things alike, and then the 
papers would have took it up and jawed back and forth 
about it, and called names : Iherc’d have been a dreadful 
stir made cvciywhcre to find out which feller lied and 
which didn’t, and all about both on ’em. I’d have seen 
niore’n four different stories about where I was born and 
brought up, who married my great-grandfather, and how 
her fust husband’s brother told a lie, so’t was certain I 
oughter ; and I dare say some folks would ha’ had the 
cheek to say there wa’n’t no scch island as Knowarc 
down on any map; jest as if you could strain the Atlantic 
Ocean through a colander and pick -out all the islands, 
like flics outen a pan of milk. 

I’m glad I was alone : ’I would have saved lots of 
trouble in the woild if there hadn’t never but one man 
wrote history : who cares if he did lie about them old 
times } ’twouldn’t ha’ hurt nobody : and there’s lots of 
dusty, musty, ridic’lous rubbish folks cjuarrcl about all 
their days, and snatch up into big library-rooms, and pay 
good money for, that wouldn't have never been round if 
ihcre'd been just one man to tell about it, and when he 
died another had took it up right there, and fetched it 
along. However, mebbe there’s a Providence in it ; 
there is in most things. There’s got to be somethin’ for 
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lazy folks to do, and they may jest as well fijjht Over' 
them old battles as get into new ones, to my way of 
thinkin’. « 

Well, to come back, there I was : and fust I knew, a 
man picked me up, bundled me over his shOulder, and in 
a wink I was put to bed, and dosed good with hot soup 
and sherry wine, and warmed up with a good fire blazin* 
away on the hearth. There was a woman ; ettin* by the 
fire, and when she see I was cornin’ round, she up and 
asked if I wanted anything, in respectable English. That 
tickled me. I never could see the use of fonin tongues. 
I thanked her polite enough, and said I’d kinder like the 
morniiV paper. She stared, and hollered “John ! 

Well, he come in, and ’luas the very fellow who 
fetched me uj) out of the water. I knew him by his all- 
fired rcd^liair. I suppose Td oughtcr have got up and 
fell on his neck, or tumbled on to my knees and said 
somethin^ hifalutin’ to him; but 1 was real stiff; so I 
said, “ Hullo ! " 

He larfed right out. 

“You’re pretty lively, ain’t ye?’**he said, for all the 
world like a Dedham man : that sounded good. I come 
from Dedham myself. Fd ben in the tin trade, peddlin’ 
on’t round the country quite a spell before 1 took to 
tradin’ in notions. 

“You’d better b’licve Fin lively,*’ sez I. “Cut say, 
look here ! I want the inornin’ paper.” 

He larfed riglit out again. 

“ No such instilootions here, sir. Ain't permitted.'* 

“Jerusalem 1 no inornin’ paper in a free country ?” 

“ Thanks be to praise, this ain’t a free country,” sez 
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he; *^not by a ioBg shotT. We were all dead sick of 
liberty, free speech, ’and all that cagle-o’-frecclom talk 
afore we come here and settled. No, sir! WeVe got a 
rcalj oltF-fashioned, si^c-fbot, big, smart, respectable, cut- 
your-head-ofif-m-a-wink king ; a real fatherly despot, now, 
I tell ye I ** 

should think so ! ” sez I. “No mornin’ paper ! 

Not a paper. No report of all the dirt and wicked- 
ness in the country coinin’ in to disagree with your break- 
fast, and lie around for the children to-read and find out 
how they do it. No big scandal skippin’ about from lie 
to lie like a bee oh a balm patch, makin’ folks talk about 
things they hadn’t never ought to think of, and the wicked 
ones smack their lips over Ihcir own sort o’ stuff gloiificd, 
so to speak, in print. No advertisin’ lies about cinc-all 
medicines, and cloth that’s jest give away. No railroad 
accidents to give you the thumps jest roadin’ ot ’em, and 
scare your wife to death hcaiin’ about ’em,” 

“ And no politics ? ” I put in. 

“ Not a darned politic, as old Joe Bowers said ; we 
don’t have ’em her% I tell you, man, we’ve got a king, 
and we have to behave ourselves.” 

“ D^ar me \ dear me 1 and don’t you never hanker for 
the immortal institootions of your native land, the ever- 
lastin’ freedom of a democratic gover’ment, the power of 
the ballot-box, the people’s choice of them that makes 
the people’s laws, the liberty of speech, the free cddooca- 

tion, the voluntary church system, the ” 

He broke in quite sudden, jest as though he sort o’ 
surmised I was quotin’ Squire Smiles’s Fourth-o’-July 
oration — 
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‘‘Frccdoui! Sho ! Freedom of everybody to do' 
what tliey’vc a mind to, to lie about everybody else, to 
gamble and spekerlate with their own money and other 
people’s ; to fall in love with oth^r folks’ wives, and 
bhoot them that makes love to their’n ; power of a balhn- 
box, where the most has their way, not the best ; and the 
most arc an awful had lot in a fiee country, 1 tell ye, *cf 
they ain’t elsewhcres, and they pick out their own sort to 
make laws to suit ’em. I’ve seen it work. What's liberty 
of sjiccrh and free pic'^s but licence to .say and print all 
soits of vile tilings about folks in one day’s paper and 
take ’em hack in the nc\t, when they’ve done the mis- 
thief? What’s public eddoocation but puttin’ a power to 
do c\ il into hands that don’t lAow no better than to up 
an’ do it? Starvin’ their bodies to swell their poor 
inisci ble conceited brains ; onfittm’ of ’em to do real 
t\oik that Galls for thews and sinncis ; spilin’ their 
Etomarlis till they can't cat decent vittlcs, and their 
stomaclis take icvcnje on the cxasptialm’ biains, and 
tlicy guild in an’ out like a set o’ cog-weecis, and grind 
cacli othei to acliin’ bits. I suan 1 it m^kes me sweat to 
think on’t ” 

“ Oh, keep cool ! ” sez I, “ and fetch me a drink.” 

“Well,” oCz he, iiajisin’ his hand acrost his face, as 
though to clear somethin’ away, “ I did get consider’blc 
^\okeul), didn’t I? You see, ihio island is settfed by a 
parcel o’ folks fiom America who sort o’ m+stiusttd that 
Ih’ eagle o’ ficcdoin was showm’ ciow leathers ; so wc set 
up here, and things are lun in a little dnicrent shape 
from what they was there. As soon as ydu get spiy, I’ll 
take ye round.” 
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Well, whilst I do lie here, can’t you give me some- 
thin’ to read ? Time hangs heavy.** 

« What’ll you have?” 

‘‘ Oh, a real rousin’ sensation novel ’ll do.” 

John grinned, an’ said, “Arc by law forbidden. 
There’s a few fust-class stories by them fellers acrosl the 
water, and now and then one in Ameriky, but there ain’t 
no blood-an’-thundcr printed or imported here, sir.” 

“ But how do the women folks stand that ? ” 

“ Bless your soul ! wc don’t teach our women to read.” 

“ You oncivilized lot ! ” sez I. 

“ Not much ; it’s accordin’ to reason. You don’t catch 
our people squabblin’ about women’s rights, and woman 
suffrage, and all sorts of trash and stuff ; the women stay 
to home and lake care of their houses after the old- 
fashioned way. We don’t have no ‘ monotonous exist- 
ence* here ; if they’re dull, why, they can slap the 
children ^\hen they’re naughty, ’and hug ’em when they’re 
good. We have real live boys and girls round, I tell ye ; 
none o’ them little memoir fellers that die out of pure 
goodness, nor no infant prodigies. I'he women don’t 
have novels nor poetry, nor sewin'-machines, nor news- 
papers, so they haven’t got ner\xs to speak of, and their 
hands are kept out of mischief.” 

I groaned inwardly to think of the superior female I’d 
left to Dedham, who ’ficiated as my wife, and had 
neurology, spcritooalism, somethin’ on the brain, and 
hated men. She knows Latin an’ German, and plays on 
the pianny to kill ; but we buy our bread an’ things to 
the balccry : she don’t think rich vittles is good for the 
human system anyhow. I think lots of Cynthy Minervy’s 
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intellect an’ smartness in that line. I’m willin’ to support 
such a ornament to the sex. I don’t stay to home much, 
and I don’t think our Freddie ’ll live long : he’s got a 
spine in his back, and lung difficulty, and stomach trouble, 
though he was fetched up on what she calls “ strict 
hygienic principles ” — fed on bran bread, beans, turnips, 
raw apples, and sech like ; soused into cold water every 
day of his life, winter an’ ‘summer ; practised in them 
gymnastic tricks till it made me crawly to see him throwed 
onto the chandelier an’ left hangin’by one little hand, set 
on his head in the corner, hung up by one leg to the bed 
post, and lots of other things to strengthen his muscles 
that nigh scared him — an’ me too — to death. Cynthy 
Minervy means to take to lecturin’ when he dies ; she 
knows how ; but ef he don’t die a-doin’ on’t, she calculates 
to cure liiiii by a winch and pulley riggin’ attached to his 
bed, which goes by clock-work, and bein’ fastened to his 
hair and great toes, gently but firmly hauls at him all 
night, so’s’t he’s as much as an inch taller in themomin’. 
She expects to straighten his back out that way, but things 
don’t always fadge in this world, specially inventions, 
and you sec this pullin’ pulls out the muscles putty thin, 
and, C. M. says, “ destroys the capillary attraction of the 
coat of the stomach from extension and attenuation.” 
(I guess that’s it. I’ve said it over consider’ble often.) 
Freddie cries some under treatment, and then she detaches 
him, lays him over her knee, and “ reverses the magnetic 
currents,” as they say in Boston. Mother didn’t call it 
that, but it amounts to the same thing in the end. 

I think* Freddie will die, though. Perhaps he’d 
better ; it’s quite a chore for him to live. And somehow 

9 
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Tm weak-minded about the little feller ; seems as if he’d 
ought to be took in somebody^s arms and blessed. 
Cynthy Minervy don’t know how ; but she’s a very 
superior woman. I expect she will make an amazin’ 
smart lecturer. 

I don’t really think she’ll live long in my house ; I 
ain’t up to her lofty sphere, and she ’pears to be lookin’ 
round for a spirit mate. She talks jf good deal about a 
pardner of the soul, a congenial Mind, and all that ; 
so, knowin’her sort, I’m prepared and resigned for what’s 
cornin’. It’ll seem kinder comfortable to get back onto 
my own level again, I declare for’t. 

Hut I seem to be wanderin’ away from the subject. 
John fetched me a novel, one o’ Scott’s— not Coiiimentary 
Scott, but another man— and I don’t know when I’ve 
relished a book so much : it was full as good as Jcuison 
Dennett or Urbahus Bobb’s great woiks. I larfccl right 
out the fust thing when I woke up next day, a-thinkin’ 
how that old Antiquaiy got come up w'ith about his 
Roman camp. ’ 

I see by daylight that John’s house was dreadful 
comfortable and pleasant : big rooms, with soft sofys and 
comfortable chairs all round, warm-lookin’ car])cts, open 
fire-places, bright picturs, and lots of flowcis set about. 
There was’n’t no real rcg’lar shut-up parlour ; they jest 
used the hull house to live in. I b’licve in askin’ what you 
want to know ; questions is cheap ; but John wouldn’t 
talk till after breakfast. He said he’d got to get 
strengthened up to talk to a Dedham man that sold tin. 

Land ! what a breakfast we had ! “ My wife knows 
how to cook,” sez he ; and I guess she did. There was 
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four children to the table, all girls, rosy as. apples, and 
happy as clams at high tide. They talked and larfcd 
and ate all they wanted — good things to eat, too ; juicy 
beefsteak, mealy potatoes, splendid bread and butter, and 
the best of milk. 

By-’n’-by John and I went to walk. Ilis name was 
John Smith : every body m his street was named John 
Smith. In the next street they were all Peter Gray ; in 
another, Sam Clark. 

‘‘ Why, it must make orful confusion,” sez I. 

“ Not at all,” sez John. “ It’s the best of ways. We 
want to kill out scandal, ef so be wc ran ; and you know 
women is women everywhere, and talk they will ; bulT it 
makes it pecooliar hard to fix tlicir talk on anyone sinner 
when there’s a hundred or more of the same name ; and 
the women don t have no other name to the end of the 
chapter. My wife ’ll be Mrs. John Smith till she's a 
widclcr.” 

But the children ?” * 

“Oh, they’re numbered in every family just as they 
come ” 

“ But the letters ?” 

“We don’t have any. Nobody knows how to write 
here but the Public Sccrctaiy. We don’t have foreign 
mails, and w^e all live right here. There’s a few' farmers 
round in the country, but the P,S. stands ready to wwitc a 
note for any body ; then he makes a copy of it, and posts 
it on the towm pump for three weeks. You’ve no idee 
what a sight of trouble it saves : nobody gets in a passion 
and says wli at he can’t get back; nobody writes letters 
tliat get twisted to mean two things ; and there ain’t no 
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old squabbles laid up on paper to rake out and fetch 
in evidence some future time. We go in for peace 
here.” 

As we walked abroad I see a great many pleasant- 
lookin’ houses, buf no public buildin’s. 

‘^Wherb’s your Insane Asylum.^” sez I. 

“ Haven’t got any.” 

“ IJut what do you do with your crazy folks ? ” 

“ Hang ’em.” 

‘^For mctcy’s sakes!*you must be kep’ busy,” sez I, 
real horrified with scch talk. 

“ My, no. You know', in the States, when any body 
docs any thing real bad, they prove ’em by course of law 
to be insane ; we think an ounce o’ prevention is worth 
ten pound of cure, so we hang ’em before ,they do any- 
thing. The idee rulher keeps folks in their senses, too. 
As for the women, what with no tea, no novels, no rcadin' 
or writin’, they don’t lose their minds, as they call ’em. 
If they up and have the hysterics, why, there’s the sea; 
we jest pitch ’em in at a rope’s end, and pull ’em out 
when they’ve got composed. It’s a sure cure.” 

“ And where’s your hospital 1 ” 

Wc don’t need one. We haven’t got a doctor around, 
sir. People don’t get sick much here. If they do, w'c 
nurse ’em up at home w’itli herbs and things, and if they 
can’t be cured, they die ; we’ve all got to die sometime, 
and ^ye think it’s easier to die off nateral like, than be 
plagued to death with drugs and doctors.” 

By this time I was real thirsty, so I said I wanted a 
drink. 

“ All right ; here’s the town pump,” 
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“ Oh, I don’tf mean water ; a julep or a sling would be 
about right.” 

“ Can’t have it,” sez he, as positive as thunder ; “ no 
sech in this kingdom.” 

“ Why, you gave me sherry yesterday.” 

‘‘ Out o’ your own flask, and you see the bottom of 
that.” 

“ But what do you do in sickness ? ” 

“ Do without j our folks think it’s a heap better to 
die of a decent fever or a respectable cholera, than to 
learn the taste of liquor and live to be drunkards.” 

“ Why, how you do talk ! ” sez I. “ Supposin’, now, ’ 
one of your own childcrn was took sick, and you sec ’em 
dyin’ for want of a little stimulatin’ V* 

“ They won’t do it ; besides, I’d ruther have ’em die 
of anything than the tremens.” 

, . I see ’twa’n't no use to argue with him. When a man 
sot on a thing, words is no use ; so I took a drink of 
water and went along* The streets were clean as a new 
pija;,,and mortal still, though you could hear little folks 
landin’ and cacklin’ in the cool gardens and pleasant 
hausen by the side of the way. 

Where air your public schools sez I, 

“ Here,” sez he, stopping before a long low house, like 
a ^shed some, that seemed to be fixed up with rows o’ 
hogsheads, among which several men was steppin’ round 
and talkin’ out loud, one at a time ; “there’s the school.” 

“ But I don’t see no childern.” 

“ No ; you can’t see through a njillstone no more’a 
the next man. We head up the boys at six years old in 
big barrels, and feed an’ cddoocate ’em through the bung- 
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hole till the age of twenty. TheyVc ej^tension barrels^ 
so’s’t the boys can grow.” 

I was took aback. I was kinder riled. What ! ” 
sez I, “all your boys in*barrels ! Kone o* them things 
fbllcs lay sech stress on in teachers* conventions — no home 
influences, no manly sports, no evcrlastin’ friendships, 
no Sunday-schools, no — ” Hci'C 1 sort o’ give in ; breath 
seemed to peter oujt. But he took up the talk ; 

“ No, sir ! Cats and pigs and chickens live out all 
their days in peace here ; ?|obody’s a tyrant over mother 
and the girls from dawn to dark ; no broken bones nor 
cracked skulls. Our boys don’t never get drowncled, 
blowcd up with powder, tangled up in ljurr saws, split 
with hatchets, s])ilicd offn horses, run over in the streets, 
nor j.immed to bits under fire-engines. We don’t ba\e 
boys svvearin’ and spittin’ on every street corner; strainin’ 
their backs a^boat-racin’ and their tempers bettin’ ; no 
Colleges to upset their manners and morals, and let cm 
herd together like swine, and then turnin’ of ’em loose on 
a world lying in wickedness, as our old parson used to 
call it. Nobody here’s killed at base-ball, nor mangled 
nuthcr. Maibles, peanuts, and fire-crackers never pester 
us. Wc have peace.” 

“ How delightful,” sez I, kinder involuntary. 

“ More’ll all that, we don't never have no divorces. 
Them boys come out at twenty year old so orful meek 
and pleasant and grateful, their wives don’t have no 
trouble with ’em at all.” 

“ Good gracioug, Smith, you don’t give in to petticoat 
gov'ment here, do ye ? ” * 

“ Well, wh> nut ? The women want somethin’ to do 
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to make ’em fcel^ mighty ; why shouldn’t they govern the 
men ? It pleases them an’ don'^t hurt us.’^ 

“ But it’s degradin’ to a man. Never, sir, would I put 
up with that. I will be maste#, I tell ye, in my own 
house. I will be minded, right off, in the fam’ly, Man 
4s the nateral head of all things, and must be give 
up to.” 

I said this real fierce, and John give^mc the queerest 
look you ever see. Ef I ain’t mistook he actooally 
winked at me. What could jae mcanB He patted my 
shoulder sorter friendly, and said, 

“There! there! I know how ’tis with ye. You no 
need to demonstrate here ; we’re all used to it ; it’s a 
matter of course, as you might say. Don’t say no 
mojc; I understand.” 

I declare for’t, 1 scurcc could guess what he was up 
to ; but he went on : 

“ Girls, you sec, don!t need no schoolin’. They don’t 
learn nothin’ but house-work, sewin’, takin’ care of 
child ern and sick folks, singin’, and fussin’ in the 
garden ; their mas teach ’em all that.” 

“But where’s your jail? your prison? your court- 
house ? ” 

“Nowhere, thanks be to praise? If a man kills 
any body, we give him a spade and a bag of potatoes, 
and take and row him off to a desolate island, and leave 
him there to farm it. I tell yc, he puts to and digs ! 
But farmin’ for a livin’ is capital punishment, wuss’n 
bangin’, a long sight — a real state of sip an’ misery.” 

“i hope you’\% got plenty of islands,” sez I, kinder 
snccrin.’ 
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Plenty for that puppus, sir. There ain’t no great of 
murderin’ done here, for we don’t allow no fire-arms of 
no kind around in this place.” 

*‘No guns nor pistols? How in the world do you 
shoot mad dogs ? ” 

**We don’t have no dogs, so there ain’t no mad 
ones.” 

No dogs ! Why, don’t ye know they’re the faithful 
friend of man, as the rcadin’-book sez ? ” 

“We know they bite folks and make ’em die in toilers, 
ravin’ mad. That ain’t our kind of faithful friends. Be- 
sides, we have fust-rate mutton here, and that’s bettcr'n 
hydrophoby.” • 

Dear me! what a cuss-tomcr this feller was! He 
met ye at every turn jest as pat ! ’Twas exasperatin’ ; so 
sez 1, “ Where’s the bank ? ” 

“ Haw ! haw ! ” laughed John. “ That’s Yankee all 
over. Money, sir, the Snipicr sez, is the loot of all 
evil—” 

“ It don’t say that, now I tell ye ! ” 1 put in, diicct, 
glad enough to trump his ti ic k. 

“ Well, it doos in my Bible ” 

“ What ’ll you bet ? ” 

“ Bet ! thcie ain’t no bettin’ pci milled hcie. I should 
be set to pumpin’ at the town pump three houi s a day for 
three weeks if I should bet you a peanut.” 

#“Well! well! well ! 1 won’t stick to it ; but I tell 

ye what Scripter doos say : ‘ The love o’ money’s the root 
of all evil!”’ 

Oh, pshaw! what's the diffcrnce*? Well, we think 
the love on’t can't be without the entter itself : so we 
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don’t have no money ; therefore no banks, no notes, no 
checks, nor renewals, nor interest, nor nothin’.” 

“ But how do yc buy things ?” 

“We change round, jest as folks used to before 
money was made : ’tain’t always a close fit, but it's 
better'n all the wear an’ tear of bills and credit, defaultin' 
and embezzlin’. I tell ye it comes hard for a feller 
to embezzle sheep and cows and scch : they won't 
pocket.” 

“But supposin’, as you say, things don’t fit ? say you 
want suthin t’other man’s got, and he don’t hanker after 
what you’ve got : . how about that ? ” 

“ Oh, I can go without, I guess ; food an’ clothin* we 
always manage to have a plenty ; we live right along, 
an’ don’t wony about the futur’. Jest you notice the 
folks in the street ; do they look like Dedham folks ? 
Not much.” 

Sure enough they didn't. The men was casy-goin', 
plcMsanl, smilin’, broad-shouldcBcd fellers as ever you 
see ; and the women — gracious !> they was as rosy and 
fair-complcctcd as a posy bed, and straighter’n bean 
poles ; but dressed dreadful queer. 

“ You don’t pan out no great on clothes here, do 
ye ? ” sez I, kind of smilin’ like. 

“ Well,” sez he, “ wc have enough to keep good and 
warm, and we call ’em good-lookin’.” 

I must own the women folks looked sort of slimpsy & 
folks was wearin’ hoops when I left Dedham — all but 
Cynthy Minervy, and she had on a Bloomer rig. 'Twas 
handy ; I don’t denf but what ’twas handy ; but it did 
look mortal curious. But she said, “ The needs of 
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hygknic science, and the true nurture of the physical, 
demand freedom of the osseous structure and bounding 
space for vital pulsation, lest the divine Me be incar- 
cerated in effete human bonds.” I guess that’s it ; it’s 
quite a spell scnce Tve seen Cynthy ; she’s found liberty, 
and I don’t follow her round a sight* Well, the women 
here did look considcr'ble like slatooary females, but 1 
didn’t say so, an’ he went on : 

“No fashions here, sir, I tell ye. Them kind o’ 
gowns was ordered to begin with, and kep’ right along ; 
they can have ’em any colour they’re a mind to, and they 
canVear any kind of flowers and leaves that grow in their 
hair or their bunnets, and some of ’em do fix up amazing 
smart, now I tell ye.” 

“Law, yes, 1 know the kind; thcie is some women 
has it hard ; they’ll begin to prink and smirk and fix up 
like lightnin’ from the time thcy’ie thicc )car old till they 
die, even if they be old maids.” 

“ That’s another blessing in disguise wc dispense with 
in this country,” said John, a-larfin’, 

“No old maids ? Do tell ! Why, how do ye 
prevent it ? ” 

“ Why, it’s thought best, for the sake of peace, that 
everybody should be married ; so folks keep an eye out, 
and when one man secs a young feller that’s suitable 
like for liis girl to many, he goes and talks to his folks 
l^ibout it, private. If they’re willin’, lie goes an’ tells the 
king ; if they ain’t willin’, why, that’s the end on’t ; but if 
they be, the king he jest sends his head man to tell that 
young feller he ain’t on no account to many that par- 
ticular girl ; he can make love to anybody else hes a 




mind to, but that girl is forbid. Then the head rpan he 
goes to the girfs mother, an’ says he’s hcerd that girl is 
makin’ eyes at that young man, and the king don’t 
approve of it, so she’d- better be looking elscwheres. It’s, 
reckoning on natur’, you see : there’s lots of human 
natur’ in everybody. Why, the vei7 minnit them two 
young folks hear how that they ain’t on no account to 
have nothin’ to do with each other, they pitch right in. 

I never'know'd it to fail, not one time. And then, when 
they’re ready to tie the knot, some of their pas or mas 
that’s up to time s^dviscs of ’em to petition the king, and 
after a spell he gives in and they le married. Ain’t ftnvt 
>culc ? ” 

“It does beat all. But how do you come out even, 
I’d like to know ? ” 

“ Oh, there’s mostly a chance for everybody, what 
with widowets ; if there is any sui^plus, why, we roloni/c 
’em on Garden Island, and set ’em to raising small fruits 
and poultry. That keeps ^them^busy, you see; there 
ain't any men folks togjp^uarrcl about, nobody elsc’s 
affairs to gossip over; and if a man happens to want a 
wife, why, he can go over there, if he gets a permit, and 
looks about him, and the presiding widder settles the 
matter.” 

“Well ! welU well I I^wnever did see sech a place ; 
no strong-minded females, no littery women, no votin’, no 
log-rollin’, no lobbyin’ ! But look a-hcre, liow did yci|| 
start your king ? It’s as great a wonderment to me how 
they start kings as how they stait yeast.” 

“ Why, you see, there wa’n't but about thirty of us at 
first, all picked and friends j and ij^didn’t any 
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us want to run the thing —we was dead tired of bein’ 
sovereign people ; so we looked round a spell, here and 
there, and finally hit on a real smart, honest, capable 
fellow, with a good* healthy wife, and made him an offer, 
and he took it up.. We swore to hold him up, and have 
his children come after hitn, and we give him power 
enough to keep folks straight. After we got runnin’,why, 
some of us fixed up a ship and went back for a few more 
picked hands ; perhaps we fetched away, take ’em big 
and little, fust an* last, a couple o’ hundred : we’ve lived 
here twenty year now ; nobody’s ben this way before you ; 
we’re out o’ the tracks entirely, and we’re well off and 
happy. I tell you, this is livin’.” 

^*But where’s your meetin’-house,^” 

He turned round a sharp comer, and we come to a 
large low house without any steeple, opened a door, and 
stepped right in : it was a real big room, with pleasant 
red carpets and kind of cream-coloured walls, easy 
cushioned chairs stanclin’ thick on the flooi, and a kind 
of a readin’-desk behind a long tabic that had a dark red 
cloth on it, and some low wide white vases onto each end, 
fairly drippin’ with flowers. There was little recesses 
betwixt the windows, with curtains to ’em, here and 
there drawed together. 

Them is for folks that* want to come here day- 
times and say their prayers. It’s private like and still, 
Hyou see, in them little alcoves, and we never keep the 
doors locked.” 

All the wall was hung with pictures ; f couldn’t 
begin to tell ’em all; but the house was bright* and 
pleasant and sweet and warm beyond anything I ever 







sec. Seemed jest as if it was home. I could ha* set 
there all day. 

“ Got a good preacher ? ” sez I. 

‘*Wc don’t have preachin*. Our minister he jest 
reads the Bible, whatever part he thinks best; then 
we have singin‘ — everybody sings— and he prays once 
or twice.” 

‘‘Well, if he’s like some folks to home, he'll do 
more preachin’ in one prayer than *11 last ye a week. 
My ! Fve heerd Parson Styles tell the Lord as ihuch 
about other folks and the ’faits of the nation as though 
lie was a perfect stranger to *em.” • ' 

“We don’t have no such prayin' here, for we 
have prayers out of a book, the best out of all the 
good old books, and a good many right out of the 
Bible. Once in a great while he reads a sermon out of 
somebody’s printed ones, but not very frequent.” 

“ What on airth does he do week-days ? ” 

“ Why, he goes round visitjn* folks, talkin' to ’em 
friendly, and tryin' to straighten ’em out, or seein* to 
the sick. We all see he don’t want for clothes and food 
for his family, and so that’s olf his mind.” 

“This is a curious place enough,” sez I. “But I’m 
fairly hungry with so many idees pourin’ in on me. 
Ain't there a place rounck here where you can get things 
to eat ? ” 

“ Yes, the baker’s over in the square.” 

So vw come around a ways, and got to a real clean, 
light store in a big white buildin’. There was two 
or three small tables near to the windows, and as we 
set down a nice waiter-boy came up to 'tend to us. 
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^ What will you have?” sez John. 

“ Well, a piece o* pie and cheese, I guess,” scz I. 

“/"zV/” hollered John. 

“ Pie ! ” shrieked thfliji-iter-boy. 

They couldn't have looked more thunder-struck if I’d 
asked for prussic acid or a drink of strychnine tincture. 

‘‘ Well,” sez I, strivin' to speak calm, what’s to 
pay now ? I said pie.” 

“Why, it*s a penal offence to make a pie in this 
co^try, and a hangin* matter to eat it,” sez John, in 
real sober earnest. 

“ Thunder ! ” scz I ; “ what’s that for ? ” 

“ Oh, my deluded friend, don’t you know that i)ic is at 
the bottom of ohr former country's demoralisation 1 1 )on’t 
you know that pie was the germ of the Revolution, the 
instigator 6f the war of 1812, the inspircr of rebellion? 
Don t you know that pic is a concretion of ’riginal sin 
and actual transgression ? that pie and prison arc cause 
and effect ? that this seductive but fatal viand has des- 
troyed the American stomach and disintegrateef the 
American brain, till the whole counti'y is a mass of 
political corruption and moral decay ? Don’t you know 
pic is — ” 

“ Oh, stop ! do stop ! ” sez I. “ I’ve cat pie scnce I 
was born, and I ain’t a jail-bird or a fool yet.” 

“ But jest think what you might have been on better 
and hullsomer food : you might have been a Solon, an 
Aristides, a Homer, a George Washington.” • 

“I’d a sight ruthcr be a tin peddler. Do drop 
pie, and give me somethin* to eat, if you’ve got any thing 
short o* corn fodder ; I can’t stomach that.” 
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Well, they fetched in bread — fresh bread, jest as 
white and light and sweet as ,you want to see, a pat 
o* butter hard and yellow as wax, a big glass pitcher 
of cream, a dish of white strawberries, a basket of red 
cherries, and a comb of honey clear as water. I ain’t 
goin’ to go back on pie— I’d jest as soon think of sassing 
my grandmother — but, I tcW yoi/^ a dish of white straw- 
berries, with a leetle mite of clover honey jest trickled 
round amongst 'cm, and thick cream poured clean up to 
the top of thd saucer, and scch bread crumbled in, comes 
putty near to bein’ good catiti*. 

John laughed to see me pile in. 

’Most as good as pic } ” sez he. 

Tretty near,” sez I, betwixt the mouthfuls. 

Well, sir, I can’t have no lime nor i-oom to say more, 
for 1 ain’t one that holds the pen of a ready writer — it 
comes hard. Hut cf I was to take time, I could tell 
volliims about that country. I had to come away, for I 
had settlin’ up to do in Dedham ; but it’s my purpose 
to go back, wind an* weather permittin*, some time or 
’n other. Cynthy Minervy’s gone out to Illinois for a 
spell. Dedham folks do say there’s ^cn a speritooal 
here lecturin’, who seemed to be round consider’ble, ’long 
of her; and Parson Styles kinder hinted to me ’t I’d 
better follcr her up, for she sort o’ let on to him th«at I’d 
up and left her, and ’twas good cause for divorce ; and 
Illinois, ye knew! Hut I said, sez 1, “Let her went,^ 
parson. Ef Cynthy Minervy’s tired o’ me, why, I ain't 
the man to hender her bein’ happy her own fashion. I 
shan’t never interfere; and 1*11 take Freddie ’long 
o’ me.” The parson said I was a remarkable generous 
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man, a sclf-clcnyin’ feller as ever was. Parsons don’t 
know everything;. But^ ef Cynthy Minervy doos git a 
divorce, as sure as guns I shall put for Knowarc as quick 
as I can charter a fishin’ smack. 

1 see Tve all along dropped into Dedham kind 
o* talk ; it comes so nateral, I suppose. IVc ben and 
traded ofif my Unabridged for a copper tea-kettle and 
Tapper’s Proverbs, so that I haven’t had no help about 
words ; but then that book of Ph’losophy doos beat all, 
and Dedham water is death on tin kettles. And when 
all's said and done, them words is the best that tells what 
you mean to say the easiest, short bein’ better than long, 
jest*as quick blows is bcttcr’n slow ones. 

Ef any body ’d like to go to Knowarc along o’ mo, 
passage and outfits can be obtained at the lowest prices, 
very reasonable, by applyin’ right off to 

B. Munn C)iowson, 
Dedham, 



Mass. 




By henry s. leigh; 



WAS fain to discover some gift for my lair, 
(Which was no ^asy matter to choose). 

I perchance would have sent her some 
locks of my hair 

But my locks are too scanty to lose. 
Should I proffer some trinket— a novel — some 
gloves — 

Or deposit some rhymes at her feet ? 

Nay, to startle the dearest and last of my loves 
I would sit for my carte dc visite. 


The resol v^e that had flashed through my fancy at e’en 
Re-appeared in my slumbers at night. 

Never yet such a scries of horrors, I ween, 

Filled the soul of a sleeper with fright. 

I was wafted in visions — I cannot say how — 

To some weird and sequestered retreat ; 

Where, accosting a Stranger, I asked with a bow— 

“ Can I sit for my carte de visite ? ” 

.10 
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Coaid I dream tfiat the Stranger so meek and so mild 
Was a Fiend in the likeness of Man ? 

He returned my salute ; he benignantly smiled ; 

He politely responded, “You can /” 

Such a picture of artless yet elegant ease 
I was charmed, I acknowledge, to meet ; 

So 1 said, “ Will you point out the chair, if you please. 
Where I sit for my carte dc visite ? ” 

In a trice, like a criminal bound on the rack, 

I indented that engine of pain ; 

Whije a cunningly-fashioned machine at my back 
l^layed a march on the base of my brain. 

Quoth a voice, “ Take a natural attitude, Sir : 

Do not wobble so much, I entreat. 

It will ruin the negative, mind, if you stir 
While you sit for your carte dc visite? 

I became like a rock ; but the voice in mine car 
Gently muttered, “ That’s belter, no doubt : 

Hut your smile is a little spasmodic, I fear, 

And I don’t like your chin sticking out ! ” 

***** -x- * * * 

I awoke with a stniggle — my blood running cold — 

As it runs while my dream I repeat. 

If my reader should relish the tale that I’ve told — 

Let him sit for his carte de visite \ 
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HE NEVER I pass that dingy four-story 
building on Nassau Street in which Barry 
^ established ourselves as attor- 
counsellors at law, I am led 
to wonder what has become of Moses 
'’ ’.vAj Clyincr. Eighteen years ago, when Barry and 
I occu])iod the back-iopm on the third floor of 
this building, Moses did a thriving business in the 
apurtment ‘directly opposite, 1 say thriving, because 
many persons passed in and out of that apartment, so 
tliat tlie bell, which was fiistcned over the top of the 
door, kept u]) an almost continuous ringing. Kverybody 
who ascended the stairs to the third story appeared to 
enter Clymer’s room. I recall now, with a sad smile, the 
numerous disappointments we suffered because of this 
singular partiality which was displayed for Moseses office, 
A score of times, at least, during the first day or two 
following our removal to the building, Barry raised his 
eyes from the pages of ** Pendennis,” listened a moment 
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to, the sound of footsteps on the stairs, and then dropping 
“Pendcnnis” and seizing a pen, fell to covering a sheet 
of legal cap with his own signature. A brief moment of 
delightful expectancy, while the footsteps paused on the 
landing without ; a spasm of hope that at last a client 
had come ; and then the tinkling of the bell over Moses’s 
door, and a sudden sinking of spirits in the manly breasts 
of Barry and BushnclL Following these dashed hopes, a 
dashed exclamation from the senior member of the firm, 
a resumption of “ Pendennis,” and unbroken silence. 

Yet it was not of vital importance that clients should 
come to Barry and Bushnell. They were still young men 
whose parents regarded them as boys, and whose good 
fortune made it unnecessary for them to take any thought 
of the morrow. They knew that their biead, butlcicd 
with tolerable liberality, would be forthcoming, whether 
clients came or not. Yet it was somcAvhat cmb.uiassing, 
at the expiration of three weeks, to be foiccd to acknow- 
ledge that neither man, woman, nor child had made 
application for their professional services. To this 
embarrassment was added a touch of exasperation at 
the thought of Moses Clymei’s steady sticam of callers. 

‘‘Wonder if he’s a lawyer.^” said I, one day, bi caking 
the silence which had followed the sound of the bell 

“ I think not,” answered Barry. “ He would have a 
sign if he were.” 

“ Perhaps he is a note-shaver,” suggested I. 

“ Possibly. He does a rushing business, whatever its 
character. I purpose to keep my eyes open and find out 
what it is.” 

Barry attempted first to get his eyes open by interro- 
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gating the other occupants of the building. Not one of 
them could tell how Moses Clymer earned his livelihood. 
Opinion was divided. Firman and Co., the stationers on 
the first floor, did not know that there was'such a man as 
Clymer in the building — so close the intimacy which life 
in a metropolis breeds [ Dickerson and Smith, engravers, 
second floor front, believed Mr. Clymer to be a lawyer. 
Jennison Brothers, lawyers, second floor back, sup- 
posed Clymer was a physician. (In support of this con* 
elusion, they cited the fact of having seen a number of 
consumptive-looking men pass into his room.) Doyle, 
stenographer, fourth floor, was inclined to the opinion 
that Clymer was an insurance agent, with some interest 
in real estate. By the time Barry had made an end of his 
inquiries, he found that his eyes were not opened with 
respect to Moses Clymer’s occupation. His curiosity 
however, was whetted to a keener edge. 

The testimony of the Jennisons, whom Barry and 1 
haled cordially, first, because they were lawyers, and, 
second, becau'^e they were lawyers with clients — the tes- 
timony of the Jennisons, I repeat, corresponded precisely 
with what we ourselves had observed. Not only did 
consumptive-looking men pass into Moses Clymer’s 
office, but men, also, wliose general appearance hinted of 
indigestion, and possibly biliousness. Without the aid of 
a very vivid imagination, one found it easy to associate 
all manner of diseases with Moses’s callers. Moreover, 
there was a certain dilapidated air about them— a shabbi- 
ness of dress anJ a uniform uncleanliness of person — 
which suggested at once the need of tonics and soap. 
Obviously Mr. Clymer’s business, whatever it might be. 
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gave him acquaintance with a very peculiar class of 
people. There was a certain negative resemblance 
traceable in them all, and some points even of positive 
likeness. Apart from their usually shabby clothes and 
the decayed appearance already mentioned, it was 
noticeable that thiy frequently carried rolls of paper 
in their hands, which they left behind them upon 
emerging from Moses’s room. 

Bany was pleased to devote much time to speculation 
regarding our neighbour across the hall. When his 
inquiries had served only to sharpen his curiosity, he 
determined to pay Moses a visit. This he did, but with- 
out satisfying himself as to the nature of the business 
carried on by Mr. Clymer. 

“ There isn’t any thing in the room,” said he, to 
indicate what the man does, A desk or counter stands 
in the middle of the floor. This is shielded by a ground- 
glass top, like the teller’s desk in a bank. At one end of 
the room is a partition six or seven feet high, with three 
doors, all of which were closed. 1 noticed a big safe and 
numerous packages of papers, evidently manuscripts, 
arranged on shelves behind the counter.” 

“ Did you sec Moses ? ” I impiircd. 

“ Yes, and talked with him — asked him to lend me a 
lack hammer. He said lie hadn’t one. Then one of his 
mysterious-looking callers came in and seated himself, 
without speaking a word. Evidently he was waiting for 
me to clear out, so I cleared.” 

This visit left us more in the dark than ever. Barry, 
who delighted in mysteiy, began straightway to weave a 
romance about the bald head of Moses Clymer. That 
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he was neither a lawyer, doctor, merchant, nor priest, was 
no longer a disputed question ; that his buttons would 
count down to a thief seemed strongly probable. Un- 
limited leisure, which professional duties did not inter- 
rupt, gave Barry the opportunity to prosecute his inves- 
tigations with untiring vigour; and %ie more he inves- 
tigated, the more Icnotty appeared the problem. The 
consumptive* looking callers continued to pass in and 
out ; the bell rang at irregular intervals throughout the 
day. Nowand then we met Moses in the hall or upon 
tlic stairs, but his business remained a matter of mysteiy. 
At the end of a month, Barry, who had made a number 
of visits to the room across the hall, but with no better 
results than those attending the first, gave up the riddle 
in despair. And thereupon, as it happens ' sometimes 
with the more complex riddles of life, came ai> answer to 
tliis one from a source least expected. 

Moses Clymer entered our office one moniing, and 
announced that he wanted legal advice. 

Barry thrust the book he w^as reading — Poe’s Talcs” 
— under a pile of papers, and, as the senior member of 
tlie firm, turned to his first client. As the junior member 
of the firm, I picked up a copy of the “ Session Laws,” 
and looked becomingly grave. 

“Vat is to charge for advice?” inquired Moses. 

“ That will be determined after you have stated your 
case,” replied Bnrry. ^ 

“ Voll, ten, te case vas like dis. Suppose a man vas 

come to you, and sells you a jnece of worse 

“ A piece of what ? ” interrupted Barry. 

A piece of werse— poetry, you know.” 
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Poetry! Was this, then, the mysterious merchandise 
in which Moses dealt? I kept the “Session Laws” 
before my eyes, but did not discover that 1 held the 
volume upside down. Barry’s composure was simply 
astonishing. 

“ Verse,” said hf. “ Exactly, Well ? ” 

“ Veil, you pays dis man for te piece of werse, and den 
you finds out dat he stole it all from a book. Now vas 
dere no laws vich vill get back tc money vich you pays 
to dat man ? ” 

“ Let me understand you fully,” said Barry, with the 
air of a veteran counsellor. “You purchase a literary 
article, believing it to be an original production. After 
you have paid for it, you discover it to be a plagiarism.” 

“ A vich ?” interrogated Moses, doubtfully. 

“ A plj^iarism — a stolen production.” 

“ Yes, dat vas it. Stole out of a' book. And I ad- 
vanced two tollars and feefty cents on dat piece of 
werse !” 

“ You bought tlie verses for two dollars and a half?” 

“No, no. I buys notings. I loans te money, and 
takes te worses for security. And dey vas stole out of a 
book!” 

This remarkable revelation, this sudden flood of light 
upon the mystery wdnch had hitherto enveloped Moses 
Clymer’s business, produced no visible effect on Barry. 
One might l^vc supposed that he had known what that 
business was for years, and that from his childhood up 
he had been familiar with pawnbrokers’ shops, where 
the fancies of the brain, instead of overcoats and watches, 
were accepted as security for loans. For myself, I 
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found it impossible to longer feign an interest in the in- 
verted volume of Session Laws,” and closing the book, 
made no further attempt to cdhceal my amazement. 

Barry proceeded to probe his first client with polite 
but searching interrogatories. 

“ Your business, then, as I understand it, is that of a 
pawnbroker, and you make loans upon literary articles.” 

“ Yes, dat vas it,” replied Moses. 

“ Are you not frequently imposed upon ?” inquired I, 
wondering how in the name of reason a man could detect 
a plagiarism who did not know the meaning of the word. 

“ imposhed upon ?” repeated Moses, raising his eye- 
brows. “ Veil, I never vas imposhed upon before. Vil-* 
liam he knows vat is good and vat is bad. He can tell 
vat is stole, as 1 can tell gold from brass. Villiam he 
knows all vat is in te books, but he vas mistaken about 
dat piece of worse.” 

“ I take it that William is your critic ?” said Barry. 

Yes, Villiam he decides vat an article is vorth. 1 
knows notings about any of them. You might bring mo 
I5>ron or Shakespeare — it vas all te same to me. But it 
was not all tc same to Villiam.” 

“ What do you do with the articles that are not re- 
deemed ?” I asked. 

Ve sells ’em — very sheap, very sheap indeed Dere 
vas Icetle profit in our business, and I advanced two 
tollars and feefty cents on dat piece of werse !J 

Barry checked further curiosity, that he might regard 
the case from a professional point of view. 

“ This opens up a very intricate question of law, Mr. 
Clymer. I shall need some time to consi^r it. 
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course, if a suit were begun, the expenses would be 
greater than the amount of your claim.” 

Veil, it is not te money so much as te example vat I 
vants. If te law could punish dis fellow, I vill not care if 
it takes all of te two tollars and feefty cents.” 

^oses here rose from his seat, and Barry informed 
him that he would be , prepared to express an opinion 
when he had given the case proper attention. 

“Doesn’t this beat anything you ever heard of,” he 
exclaimed, as the ringing of the bell announced Moses's 
entrance into his own room. 

I thought it did, unquestionably. 

Barry, I fear, did not devote much time to a con- 
sideration of the legality of his first client’s claim ; but 
his interest in the case was certainly profound. He came 
into the office on the day following Moses’s visit, and ex- 
claimed, triumphantly — 

“ I have been in to see Clymer, and to-morrow we 
shall have an opportunity of learning as much as we 
please about his business.” 

On the morrow, accordingly, Barry and I called upon 
our neighbour across the hall. 

“ Valk right into Villiam’s office,” said Moses, as we 
entered tlie room. 

Barry, who seemed to have made himself thoroughly 
familiar with the place, ’led the way to one of the small 
compartments of which he had spoken, and I followed. 
There we found Villiam,” otherwise Mr. William Cramp- 
ton, with his feet, encased in shabby gaiters, resting upon 
the ink-slained top of a pine table. He was a man of 
fifty or thereabouts, who might have been anything to 
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accord with the particular surroundings in which he was 
seen. With a white cravat and clothes of ecclesiastical 
cut, you would have set him down as a clergyman. In a 
checkered shirt, with a diamond sufficiently large and 
lustreless, you might have mistaken him for a bar-tender. 
In Moses Clymer’s inner office he could be nothing but 
a critic. 

Ten minutes* conversation revealed the fact that Mr. 
Crampton was a man of wide reading, undoubted culture, 
and superior critical taste. The same length of time 
served also to reveal the execrable quality of the tobacco 
which he used, and the astonishing quantity of beer. An 
earthen pitcher of this latter beverage was applied to his 
lips at intervals of four or five minutes, and the diminu- 
tion of the contents during one of these draughts was 
something truly surprising. We stood the smoke man- 
fully, however, and forgave the periodical intenaiptions 
occasioned by the beer. Mr. Crumpton’s conversation 
was worth these minor drawbacks. 

“ This business surprises you, no doubt,” smd he, 
laying down the pitcher tenderly. 

“ Well, yes, it does,” rejoined Barry. 

“ Moses, here, has been engaged in it six or seven 
years. The old fellow must have made a snug little 
fortune during that time. He gets hold of his wares for 
almost nothing, and sells them, always for a fair price. 
His profits last year amounted to more than three thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“ You say that he sells his wares always for a fair 
price. Where docs he find a market ?” inquired I. 

“With some of the magazines and newspapers. He 
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makes arrangements with the editors, who pay him so 
much a year, and get in return a given number of articles 
in prose .and verse. He runs no risk. The periodicals 
take the chances as to the availability of the pieces they 
receive. Of course there must be proper discrimination 
used in deciding what articles we shall accept here ; but 
when that is done, Moses is sure of his profits.” 

“ Then,” said Bariy, “ the success or failure of Clymer 
rests altogether with you } ” 

“ Well, Moses is certainly not a judge of literary work, 
and he leaves that to me. But I am not entitled to all 
the credit — not by any means. 1 occupy simply the 
position of a reader on a periodical publication — which, 

I may explain, was my calling before I became asso- 
ciated with Moses. After I had decided favourably upon 
an articlfe, and the thirty days during which it is licld 
subject to redemption have elapsed, then it is passed into 
the hands of Mr. I’ctcrs.” 

Here Crampton refreshed himself with another 
draug^Bt of the beer. He then continued : 

“ Mr. Peters is our polisher. By tliai I mean that he 
prepares the unredeemed pieces for the press. His duties 
are very much more laborious than are mine, and lie is 
justly entitled to a goodly share of the credit. Pie takes 
a piece of verse, for example, rubs it down, so to speak, 
throws out or adds to it a stanza, props up a limping line, 
smooths out the rhythm, and corrects the faulty rhymes. 
That is what we call polishing. A prose article is put 
through a similar process, and sometimes even entirely 
re-written. The ideas, you see, are worth saving.” 

At this point Moses opened the door and laid a manu^s 
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script upon the critic^s table. The critic thereupon drew 
inspiration from the pitcher, and then proceeded to pass 
judgment on the verses. Barry and I watched him with 
undisguised interest. 

“ Our rhymsters nowadays,” said he, are little better 
than echoes. They give us musical lines, but their 
thoughts are all borrowed. Here, for instance, are some 
neatly constructed stanzas, but we find the ideas to be 
wonderfully familiar. Our author says : 

* Now hope is dead and joy is (led, 

Earth is barren, life is vain ; 

For with anger toward my love 
Worse than madness racks my brain,* 

Tliat would be better if wc could forget the lines of Cole- 
ridge, 

“ And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain.’ 

“The author may have been unconscious of the pla- 
giarism,” suggested Bany. 

“Very true,” answered Crampton ; “but thatnneon- 
sciousness proves his want of originality. His ideas are 
the outgrowth of his reading simply. He falls into the 
ruts which the wheels of other chariots have made. He 
finds it infinitely easier to pluck the fruit which has 
ripened in another’s mind than to sow the seed of fresh 
thought, and nourish it to fructification. He drinks of 
twenty streams, and then gives us a flavour of them all. 
That flavour is sometimes excellent, but rarely new.” 

With this illustration, Mr. Crampton .took another 
drink of the beer. Then, still scanning the pages of the 
manuscript, he continued ; 
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Here is another striking example of what I mean. 
The \vriter of these verses sings, 

' When golden thoughts bring in their train 
Sad thoughts which still are sweet.* 

That is Wordsworth, and I cannot say that it is an im- 
provement. The dead laiireale puts it, 

‘ In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind.* " 

' Have you pashed on dal piece of werse iiKiimcd 
Moses, thrusting his head through the door. 

“ It will do,** answered Crampton. 

‘‘ Vat shall 1 say about it dat is bad ? 

^‘Too much of Coleridge and Wordsworth.’* 

With tills, Moses took the manuscript and withdrewv. 

What amount will be advanced on that piece?” 
inquired Bany. 

“ I really couldn’t tell,” answered Cramjuon. “ ]\Ioscs 
takes charge of that, you see. You might step around be- 
hind the desk, and watcli him while he makes the loan,” 

Barry and I were glad cnougli to act upon this sug- 
gestion. We found one of the coiisumptix c-lookiiig 
gentlemen, whose appearance liad once led to the beii^l 
that Mr, Clymer w’asa ph}sician, engaged m earnest cou- 
versation with the pawnbroker. 

“ Really, Moses, you ought to make that an even two 
dollars. Eight stanzas, you see. Rhythm smooth, and 
rhymes all perfect.” 

One tollar and seeventy-feeve cents is all vat I can 
’ allow' s,*’ rejoined Moses, decisively. 

“ But you advanced two dollars on those sonnets last 
week. These verses are much better than those.” 
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Dore vas too much of Cooleridge and Vadsvorth in 
cejoincd Moses, disparagingly. “Dat is vat ails 
'cm—too much of Coolcricige and Vadsvorth. I will 
gives you one tollar and sceventy-feevc cents.” 

This o/tcr was finally accepted, and Moses made out 
the ticket and paid o\*er th(i money. Then he returned 
to us, saying, 

“ cannot affords to pay too much on articles like 
dat Dere is not demand enough, you see, and dere va3 
too much Cooleridge and Vadsvorth in ’em.” 

“Are any of tlicse manuscripts' ever redeemed?” 
asked Barry, when we had returned to Crumpton’s room, 

“ Yes, occasionr-dly,” replied the critic. “The writer 
ran redeem thorn at any time within thirty days, and 
occahionally he avails liiinself of this privilege.” 

Crampton here availed himself of the privilege of 
tnoistcning his lips at the mouth of the pitcher. 

“ The articles wdiicli are brought to Moses,” lie re- 
'.".iiicd, “ without fir^tliaving been submitted to an editor, 

■ only a small pari of what we receive. By far 

Uh: larger propouion of the manuscripts arc those that 
liiiNC been returned to the authors as unavailable. We 
tale tliein, polish them, and sell them to less exacting 
puLlicatn-ns.” 

“ Mr. Clymer must feel his absolute dependence on 
you and Teters,” suggested Bany. 

“ Biu lie also makes us feel our dependence upon 
our own exertions,” was the rejoinder. “We receive no 
salary for our work, but a given percentage on the articles 
which are published. If I decide favourably on a poem, 
and that poem is throwrf' out by the editor to whom 
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Moses carries it, then the sum which was originally 
advanced to the author is deducted from my percentage.” 

“In other words/’ said I, “ Clymer is willing to share 
the profits but not the losses of his business.” 

“ It amounts to about that, and yet Peters and I are 
well paid for our work. You see, we are able to select 
from a varied assortment, and to get the kind of matter 
which is suited to a particular publication. It rarely 
happens that we make a mistake.” 

“ Or that you advance money on verses taken from a 
book,” obseiwed Barry, with a smile. 

“The case which Moses has laid before you is the 
only one of that nature which ever occurred. Sometimes 
we have had stolen articles brought to us — all pawnbrokers’ 
shops must expect that — but we have invariably detected 
the theft. The plagiarisms are usually glaringly appa- 
rent. Spme months ago, I remember, a chap presented 
Byron’s * Maid of Athens,’ and wanted two dollars on it.” 

Crampton was interrupted at this point by a thumping 
on the partition wall, while a voice from the adjoining 
compartment said, 

“ I want a two-syllabled word that is synonymous with 
* endeavour.’ ” 

“ ‘ Attempt,’ ” rejoined Crampton, after a moment’s 
reflection. Then, addressing us, he added, “That is 
Peters. Suppose we step in and see him.” 

Wc found Mr. Peters hard at work polishing a poem. 
He was a younger man than his associate, with a pro- 
minent nose, which his biographer would probably call 
Roman, and with the hair and shirtfront of a genius. By 
way of illustrating the nature of his work, he read us 
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some verses, first as they had been received by Moses, 
and afterward as they came out of the polishing process. 
Before we left the room, 1 obtained permission to make 
a copy of these stanzas in both forms, which I have pre- 
served up to the present lime. While the lines possess 
little of poetic merit, I maymevcrlheless be pardoned for 
presenting them here as illustrative of Mr. Peters’s man- 
ner of work. 

In the original form they read as follows : 

SHERRY WINE.' 

I will drink this amber-hued, 

Ripe, and rare old sherry 
To the maiden whom I loved — 

Pair was she and merry — 

I^ovfd and wooed so long ago : 

When It was 1 scarce may know. 

I will drink to those old times 
WHien to breathe was pleasure ; 

When my heart, like svfcetest rhyme, 

Beal to I-,ovc's own measure ; 

Wlicn the die.^ms of youth were mine, 

Ainber-liued, like this wine. 

From the goblet I will drain 
Time’s forgotten flavour, 

I'nr, ic those happy days again, 

Sweetened by Love’s own favour — 

Days when llirongh Loves magic hands. 

Life ran all in golden sands. 

♦ 

What if love be at an end, 

Life no longer merry, 

Still I'll drink and drink again. 

In this lare old sherry, 

To the girl I loved and wooed 
When 'the world was ambw-hued I 


ZI 
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Polished by Peters, the verses read thus ; 

A SONG. 

1 will driok this amber^hued, 

Aromaiic sherry 

To the girl I loved and wooed— 

Modest maiden merry— 

Loved and wooed $o long ago : 

When it was I scarce may know. 

I will drink to those old times 
When 40 breathe was pleasure ; 

When my pulse in rhythmic rhymes. 

Beat to Lovers own measure; 

When the dreams of youth were mine, 

Amber-hued like sherry wine. 

Froir^ the gobkl I will drain 
Time’s forgotten flavour ; 

Taste those golden days again, 

Sweetened by Ixive’s favour, 

While I feel the draught divine 

Warming all my blood like wine. 

Wliat if love be at an end, 

Life no longer merry, 

Here’s a true and trusty friend, 

Aromatic sherry ; 

Truer than my love, 1 know, 

Many, many years ago. 

You \\ill observe,” said Peters, when he had finished 
reading the verses, “that there is substantially little 
change in ific second copy of the poem. One or two 
imperfect rhymes are corrected — ^as, for example, ‘ times’ 
and ‘rhyme’ in the second stanza — and some redun- 
dant syllables are dispensed with to preserve the metre. 
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Jn the main, he-vyever, the verses are alike. That 
couplet, 

\ ‘ Days when through Love’s magic liands 
1 Life ran all in golden sands/ 

smacks a little too strongly of Tennyson to pass muster, 
I have, therefore, thrown It out, although I cannot say the 
substitution is an improvement.” 

“Your work must be very laborious, Mr. Peters,” 
suggested Barry. 

“It is what I may term ‘ headachey/ ” was the re- 
joinder. “ Still, I get along tolerably well, and do not 
feel justified in swearing except when a parody on Poe’s 

* Raven ’ turns up, or a new version of ‘ The Bridge oi 
Sighs.’ ” 

Before Barry and I made an end of our visit, we 
passed around behind the counter, where Moses was 
engaged in assorting the numerous packages of manu- 
scripts. 

“ On te top shelf, derc,” said he, “ vas stories, nice 
stories, vich ve sells very shcap. You vas never seen 
nicer stories any vheres. On tc next shelf vas werseS 
— love wcrscs. Dey vas really beautiful and sheap. 
On dis shelf here vas worses oii ‘ Spring ’ — and dey 
vas sheap too. Dpse pelow vas all on deaths. You 
could not read one of dgm vidout veeping, dey vas 
so beautiful and so sheap!” Ven somebody in your 
family dies, dis is te place vhcre you ^;an find nice 
poetry vat vill comfort you. And it vill cost you 
only a leetle. Dat large package vas -all pieces on te 

* Old Year.’ Dat one next to it vas on vine and other 
drinks. Dis package here vas made up of sonnets—ve 
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giv0s *em away, almost* Every thing vat you sees vas 
nice and sheap I ” 

** And not too much of Coleridge and Wordsworth in 
them ? ’’ gaid Barry, with a smilo, 

“ Oh my, no ! ’’ returned looses, warmly. " Dere vas 
no Cooleridge, no Vadsvorth, in any of *em. Peters he 
vas tahe all dat out.*’ 

When at last we took leave of tlie pawnbroker, 
Barry announced that he would be prepared to express 
an opinion on the merits of Moses’ case in the course 
of a week ; and Clynier again assured us that he would 
cheerfully pay the whole Of the two dollars and fifty cents, 
if by so doing he njuld make an example of the impostor 
who had obtained a loan on verses taken from a book. 

I regret to say that Barry did not keep his word. Mr. 
Clymer was left in doubt as to whether he possessed the 
right to institute legal proceedings' against the plagiarist. 
And not many weeks afterward we discovered that he 
had moved from the room across the hall to parts un- 
known. The firm of Barry and Bushnell may now be 
found in a more aristocratic neighbourhood than of old. 
Yet I never pass that dingy building on Nassau Street 
without wondering wliat has become of Moses Clymer. 
And I never turn to the poetry in a periodical without 
reflecting that pci haps these self-same stan?as have 
secured a loan of two dollars froin Moses, have been 
favourably passed upon by Crampton, and have had the 
Coleridge and Wordsworth taken out of them by Peters. 
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and Etymology of every leading term. The work has been with great care 
Revised, Enlarged, and newly Illustrated. 

TJurt ts M voluttut extant comparabU to tkts for the amount nf informal 
tioH comproosfd into a sma/i space. Amongst works on Technical Science and 
Informatien^ there ts no volume that can be more safely recommended to teachers, 
students:, or practical men, than Beetonls Scientific Dictionary, 


Half-bound, 7A half-calf, tos. 6d., copiously DlustrateA 
B»ETON»S DICTIONARY OP NATURAL HISTORY: A 

compendious Cyclopedia of the Animal Kmgdom. Illustrated by upwards of 
■00 Kngnivjngs, 

Platnfy written and carefully illustrated information upon the Antmal King- 
dom W entitled to rank high amongst the aids to kno^vU dge , and ivi lilme that 
ike P*esentvmk will materially assist reader s and students tn /ol/tiunnc thtir 
•ixamrnatwn of Comparatu e and Human Physiology, as well as give the answers 
io every-day questions tn hatutai History, 


Half-bound, price qt, ; halfTcalf, loi. td. 

BRETON'S DICTIONARY O^’BIOaRAPHY : Being the Lives 

of Eminent Persons of all Times. With the Pronunciation of every Name. Illus- 
trated bgif Portraits, £n{kirav<^d Ifter Original and Authont.'itive Pictures, Prints, 
&C. ,^|]i|^ing in all Upwards of Tea Thousand Distinct and Complete Articlot., 
7 htvMmtihAhWLM, Diction A ttY lontnins, tn^themosi compact foim possible, 
anddm^i * compass oj some 700 or 800 pages, account of the Lives of Kotable 
anttM^meni AHh and U^omeu in all epochs. The Portraits, piintea on tinted 
ore fatth/ully regfoauitd fitm original o* anthoritatne iouicts 'Ihese 
Eugi askings form a total.v new feature in Bsuton's BiOGaAi>HiCAL DiciiONAKV, 
neeuha%mg appeared w the first Edition. 


k 


Published by Ward, Lock, and Co, 
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New Bd&is and New Editions* 


Hair^bound, prioa 6^. ; half'Calft ms. 6(i. 

BBETON’S DIOTIONABY OF GEOGRAPHY: A Universal I 

Gazetteer. HJubtratcd by Coloured Maps, Ancient, Modrm, and Biblical With 
Several Hundred Enjmvings of the Capital Gties of the World, English County I 
Towns, the Strong Places of the Earth, and Localities of General Irterest, tti 
separate Plates, on Tinted Paper, Containing in all upwards of Twelve Thousa^ 
JUibtiuct and Complete Articles. Edited by A O. Bbbton, F.R.G.S. ' 


Now Ready, cloth gilt, x,5^ pages, price js. 6d. 

BBETON’S LAW BOOK. A Cdtnpendium of the Law of England 
in reference to Property, Family and Commercial Affairs, including References 
to about len ihoiisand Points of Law, Forms for Legal IJocnments, with nume- 
rous Cases, and valuable ample Explanations With a full Index— -25,000 refer- 
I etices, every numbered paragraph m its paiticular place and under its geneial head, 

I ffozu frequently a vMnt felt of he tier ietfal knowledge upon points whsch eoH-> 
' Unuully arise tn the practical experience qf most pei'sohs. To supply this Want ts 
I the aim of Hbbton's Law liooK. It will le found a most vuluahte andrelt^lt 
work for consultation on all ordinary legal questions. 


Second and Enlarged Edition now Ready, elegantly bound, gilt edges. 
Chromic litle and Frontispiece, 75. 6d, 

BEETON'S BOOK OP NEEDLEWORK, G>nsisting of 
tions, Illustrations, and Designs by English, German, and French Artiati. 
Every Stitch Described and Engraved with the utmost Accuracy, and the 
Quantity of M.itcriil requisite for crch Pittern stiicd. Comprising Tatting 
P uterus, Embroulcry Puicnis, Crochei Patterns, Kmliing and Netting Ppttenu, 
Monogram and Iniinl P.uicrns Ikrliii Wool Instructions, Embroidery Instruc- 
tions, Lrochet Insiructlons, Kuitiing and Netting Instrurttons, I#ace Stitcher. 
Point I,,ace P uterus, Guqmre P.iiicrns Iij all, upwards of Five Hundred 
Accurate Patterns, .and New and Old biitches. 

J Hit as 1 Hh Book ok Housfhoi o Manaoi riKNT takes due freredenee of 
e7>ery otlu r Cooki ty f>t)ek, so t/iis exiraoidtmi^y collection of Needlework Designs 
I will become the b wk^ p ir excellence, for Ladies to consult^ both for Instruction in 
StiUhei and all kinds 0 / iVork^ and Dattems of elegant sh In and irreproaduihU 
good taste. 

Price 7J td , Coloured Plates ; half-calf, lof. td. 

BBETON’S BOOK OP GARDEN MANAGEMENT, Em- 
bracing all kinds of Information connected with Fruit, lUower, and Kitchen 
Garden Cultivation, Orchid Houses, JJees,, Ac Ac Illustrated with Coloured 
Plates of surpassing beauty, drawn fiom nature, and numeroua Cuts. 


I * 

I Half bound, price 7# , half-calf, tot 6rfL 

; BEETON’S BOOK OP IH>MB PETS; Showinf; How j^ear 

1 and Manage in bickness and in Health— Buds, Poultry, I'lgeons, Rabbittyfikutnea 
Pigs, Doi,s, Cats, Squirrels, Tortoises, Fancy Mire, Silkworms, Tpiies, 
I Donkeys, Goits, Inhabitants of the Aquanum, Ac Ac Illustrated by upwurda 
of 200 Lngravings and xx, beautifully Coloured Flatus by HAunt^OM WsiK aUd 
I F. Kavu 

. 


Published hy Ward, Lock, and Co, 
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Qn« Thousand Uluitrailoiu, pncn xof. hiUi^bound. 

O:^olo]pfl»dia for Salf-<Taug]iit fttudents. Comprise 
li^ General Drawing ; Architectural, Mechaniical, and Kngineeritig Drawing ; 
Onuunentnl Drawing and Demgn : Medianica and Mechanfatn; the Steam Sngine. 
By Robkrt Sa>TT Bukn, F,S.A.£., dtc.. Author olf ‘^Lcssoiu of My Fann/* &e. 
6gop|).,demyAvo. 

Just Published, crown 8vo, cloth, price ji. 6d!., New and Revised Edition* 

A MtlUlon Fa^s of Gcrroot Data imd ICJlemeiltarF Informa- 

don in the Entire Circle of the Sciente'^and on all Subjects of Speculation and 
Practice. Much Enlarged and carefully Revised and improved, and brought down 
to the Present Year. A large amount of New Matter added. 


Handsomely bound, ft. M. g 

Wfwmrf of Natural Solenca. From the German of Professor 
ScHOSouca, with numerous Addii;kms by Hbnsv Mrdx.ocic, F.CS* Fourth 
Xdltien, With copious Index, and upwards of joo Engravings. 


Bratomg ^ooks. 


Now Ready. New and Revised Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, as. 
kelhntfdng Book (The lUuatrated). Comprising a Complete Introduc- 

f don to Drawing and Perspective ; with Instructions for Etching on Copper or 
Steel, &c. &c. By Roukrt Scott Burn, IlKstrated with above 300 Subjects 
for Study in every branch of Art 


Demy Svo, cloth, ar. 

Axohlteetural, Zinglneeriug, and Moohanlcal Drawing Book 

(The Illustrated). By Robbrt Scott Burn. With 300 Engravings. 


New Edition, Just R^y, demy Svo, cloth, ar., 144 pp. 

Steam Engine (The): Its Plistory and Mechanism, Being Descrip- 
tions and Illustrations of the Stationary, Locomotive, and Marine Engine. By 
RoaaBT Scott Burn. 


Demy Svo, cloth^ gx. 

Heohanloa and MeohaDlsm. By Bobxrt Scott Burn. With 
•50 Illustrations. 


^ . Nw Work on Ormausnt and Design.— D emy Svo, cloth, as. 
OnutfoeiRital Drawing and Arohlteotural Design. With Notes, 
Historical and PraciicaL By Rctbbrt Scott Burn, Author of "The Illustrated 
Drawing Book,” &c. &c. with nearly 300 Engravings of Interior and Exterior 
Decoiatums foi Churches, Houses, &c. &c. 


Published by Wardy Locky and Co, 





New Books and New Editions. 5 


ISMtun’s *‘JlU ^bout It” fioolua* 


Nov Kei^dy, handsomely bound, price m. fd. each. 

1. ALL ABOUT COOKERY : Being a Dictionary of Every-day I 

Cookery, lly Mrs. La8»u.a Beetok. 

2. ALL ABOUT EVERYTHINa; Being a Dictionary of Prac- ’ 

tic'll Recipes aiul Every-day Informanon An entirely New Domc^uc 
CyclopSLdia, arranged m Alpnabetical Order, and usefully Illustrated 

3. ALL ABOUT OARDENlNGr : Being a Dictionary of Fiactical 

Gardening. < 

4 ALL ABOUT COUNTRY LIFE : A Dictionary of Rurhl Avo- 
cations, and of Knowledge necessary to the Management of the Farm, &C. 

S. ALL ABOUT HARD WOHDS : Bciftg a Dictionary of Every- 
day Lilhcalties in Reading, Writing, &c. &c. 


Price If , cloth, containing voS pages, 477 Recipes, add Formulae for Mistresses 
and Servants. Also, with Coloured Plates, price ir 6<i. 

MRS. BEETON’S ENGLISHWOMAN'S COOKERY BOOK. 

Coniim mg Kcupes in all branches of CookeVy, and accurate JDescnptions of 
Quintiiics, limes, Costs, Seasons, for the vaiious Dishes. 

Ihe capital Coloured Plates tender tlte Frfltteenpeuuy Sdt^ton o/TiJS 
1 N(.i iMiw Oman's Cookkrv Book absolutely nnapproackahle tn point q/ tACei* • 
Umi a tni cheapness, There are infinitely wote Keetpes m this x>olume than in | 
am 0 herLluap Cootery Booi, ikiir lucuracy is beyond question, and the addi- j 
tio t ot these Coloured /Tates temozes all Possibility of suuessjul rivals y whu.k 
may be attempted by imitative and meretncitus displays, I 


Price 34. 6<f., 476 pages, with many Engravings m the Text, asd Coloured Plates* 
exquisitely produced by the best Artists. 

BEETON’S EVERY-]^AY COOKERY & HOUSEKEEPING 

r.()< )K Compiisuig liKtiuctions for Misti.. ss and Servants, and a CollecUpn of 
PriLiu-al Ricipis Wiih 104 Coloured f laics, showing tlie Modern Mode of 
sending Dishes 10 Table, 


Price 14 , cloth, containing asu pages ; also, with Coloured Plates, price X4. 6A 
BKBTON’S GARDENING BOOK: Containing such full and 
Practical Intormation as Will enable the Anuteur to manage hn» own Garden. 
Amply Illustrated, 


New and Important Book ov Reference on GAROBNiHa 
460 pages, with Coloured Plates and Engravings m the lext, price 34. 64f. 

BEETON’S DICTIONARY OP BVERY-DAY GARDENING l 

Constituting 4 Popular Cyclopaedia of the Theory and Practice of Horticulture. 
Lmbellishod with Coloured Plates, made after oiiguial WatbiNiolour Drawings 
copied Iroui Nature. 


Published by Ward, Loch, and Co, 
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' jBeeton’a ICtQal Jl^anbbaoka, 




I 


Now Iteadyi la stvona Idneti Coven, jprice ix. each. 


fi PfOpet^. 

«. Woraea,ChildreQ,andRefi«tra- 

tion. 

9. Divofoo ft Matrimonial Caaaea. 

4. Wiila, Exoputora, and Truateeav 

5, l^ranaactlona in Trade, Securi- 

ties, and Sureties. 

d, Partnerahip and Jolot-Btock'* 
• Companies. 

7. Landlord and Tenant, Lodfifera, 

Rates and Taxes. 


8. |iastera«Apprentlcea, 3 ervanta, 

and Working Contracts. 

9. Auctions, Valuations, Agency, 

Games, and Wagers. 

10. Ccmpositlons, Liquidatlona, 
and Bankruptcy. 

XX. Conveyance, Travellers, and 
Innkeepers. 

xa. Powers, Agreements, Deeds, 
and Arhitraiions. 


TAtsa Boaksttra «f tJefallent At they are cheap. The perteverina Inh^vr 
devoted ^o their production hat resumed tn the clasttficattm and completeness 
vthich disHnguisk them among similar attempts. Each one of ike senes has its 
awn separate Index, and the amount of tn/ormation tsmuck greater and more 
Variea than the necessary hrtvtiy of the Hilt ssiggestt. 


Goth elegant, gilt edges, price ax. 6 rf. 

BBBTOK*S BOOK OF •BIBBS; showing How to Rear and 
Manage them In Sickness and in Health. 

•,* This volume contains ufrivards of On* Hundred fingraviugs and Six xjf- 
^tsiiely Coloured Plates printed Facsimile from Coloured Sketches by Harrison 




Goth elegant, gilt edges, price 3X. W., uniform with the “Book of Birds.” 
BEBTOK’S BOOK of POULTRY ft DOIdESTlO ANIMALS ; 

showing How to Rear and Manage In Sickness and In Health— Pigeons, Poultry, 
Ducks, Turkeys, Geese, Rabbits, Dogs, Cats, Squirrels, Fancy Mice, Tortoises, 
Bees, Silkworms, Ponies, Donkeys, Inhabitants of the Aquarium, &c. 

**• 7 %/x Volume contains ufivards <f One Hundred Engravings and Five 
Ce^red Plates from Water-Colour Drawings by Harrison Weir. 


Price 5x., numerous Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges. 

BRETON’S HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS AND ENJOY- 
MENTS. Comprlsmg Acting Charades, Burlesques, Conundrums, Enigmas, 
Rebuses, and a number of new Pussies in endleu variety. With folding Frontis- 
piece. 

In odtoured hoards, price hi. (A wonderfnl Collection of Information.) 

BRETON’S COTTAGE MAN AGEMENn^. Comprising Cookery, 

Gardening, Cleaning, and Care of PmiUry, ftc. 




Published try Ward, Lock, and Co. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


JiQoss’ (Dtnn IPibcscg. 


htst ut of Vol-umot fo*^ Prwt, KowardSf or GtfH to Snflh^h todo^ 
They have all been prepared by Mr, Bee ton vnth a vtem to thest fiinett in fnanlp 
tone and handsome appearance for Presents for Vontht amongst whom they engop 
an unrivalled degree of populantp^ which never jfiags. 


Coloured Fhtee and lUnstntioni, price 5 s, cloth ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6t. 

1. Stories of the Wars. Ttllotson. From the Rise of the Dutch 

llepublicto the Death of Oliver Cromwell. 

2 . A Boy’s Adventures in the Barons' Wars ; or, How 1 won 

My Spurs. J G EoGAit. 

3. Creasy and Poiotiers, J. G. Edgar. 

4. Runn3rmede and Lincoln Pair. J. G. Edgar. 

5. Wild Sports of the World. J. Grrknwood. 

6. Curiosities of Savage Iiife. By the Author of Wild Sports 

of the World.” 

7. Hubert EUis. 

8. Don Quixote. Cervantes. 300 Illustrations. 

9. Gulliver’s Travels, By Dean Swift. 

10. Robinson Crusoe/ By Daniel Dei* or. 

11. Silas the Conjurer. 

12. Savage Habits and Customs. By the Author of “Wild 

Sports of the World *’ * 

13. Reuben Davidger. J. Grefnwood. 

14. Brave British Soldiers and the Victoria Cross. 

15. Zoological Recreations. By W. f. Brodekif, F.R.S. 

16. Wild Animals In Preedom and Captivity. 

18. The World’s Explorers. Including Livingstone's Discoveries 

.iiid btdtilty’s Searrh. 

19. The Man among the Monkeys ; or, Ninety Days in Apeland. 

Illustidicd by G Doi£ 

20. Golden America. By John Tillotson. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

loe World Adventures; or, Voyages and Travels in the Arctic 

Repiions From the Earliest Penod to the English Expedition of 1875 By JamSS 
Mason. With 48 full page and other Illustrations Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5jr. 
Lion Hunting; or, Adventures and Exploits in India, Africa, and 

America By Jl i }<S CtEKARU Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gdt edges, u 

Antony Waymouth ; or, The gentlemen Adventurers. liy W. II. 
Kingston. Crown 8vo, rloth gilt, 34 6 d. 


Published bf Ward, Lock, and Co. 
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iPnit l^lbtafs. 


NEW PRESENTATION VOLUMES FOR BOYS. 
x,o88 p«ecs, 8vo, with numorou* Kngrfivij^jpii, fuU>p»ge and in the text, cloth 
itih, price <t. t gih edgot, &, 

3. BRETON'S BEAYB TALBS, BOLD BALLADS, AND 

TRAVELS BV SEA AND LANIX CMittMm/i'f Hti^torical Stones— 
Hubert Eluij— Iiaaonyania“--HigniMid Regiment! asthejr Once Were— King 
of Trumpt-^Scientinc Rapera^ — ^Siias the Conjurer*— Sports and Pastimes'— 
Victoria Croes Gallery—lne Zoological Gardens, &c» 

Cloth, plain edges, gjr. j gUt itdgei, 6 a 

4. BBBTON’B tTALBS OF OHTV'ALB’V, SCHOOL STORIES, 

MECHANICS AT HOME. AND EXPLOITS OFTHE ARMY AND 
4 Book for Bo^. Illustrated by^aepiraie Plates and numerous 
Woodcuts inserted In the Text. 

» Cloth, plain edgeit S*< i gUt edges, 6s. 

5. BRETON’S HERO SOLDIERS, SAILORS, A EXPLORERS, 

Gymnastics, Tcle^aphy, Fire Arms, &c. x,d88 pages, with sc full-page 

Engravings on tonljd paper, and numerous Woodcuts. 

Cloth, plain edges, sr.; gilt edges, 6r. 

6. BRETON’S FAHODS VOYAGES, BRIGAND ADVEN- 

TURES, TALES OR THE RAITLE^FIELD, &c. Illustrated by sepa- 
rate Plates and numerous Woodcuts inserted in Ae Text. 

Just Ready, Uniform with the above, cloth, plam edges, sr.; gilt edres, fe. 

7. BRETON’S VIOTORIODS ENGLISH SEA STORIES, 

lALES OF ENTERPRLSE, and SCHO0L LIFE. Illustrated by sepa^ 
rate Plates and numerous Woodcuts inserted in the Text. 


^he 330 ttng habits' Sibrars. 

With Illustrations. Handsomely bound In cloth gilt, price or. 6dL 


t I. SubbMiiq andl Rain; or, 
Blanche Cleveland, By A. E.W. 

2. RoeeB and Thorns ; or, P'ive 

Tales of the Start m Life. 

3. Blhle Narrdtivea $ or, Scrip- 

ture Stones. By the Rev. Faxua- 
Ricic Calpeh, M.A. 

4. Pleaaure and Profit; or, Les- 

sons at Home. A Book for Boys 
and Girls. > 

5. Country Pleasures ; or. The 

Caiterets. By A. £. R. 


6. Stories of Covuraue and Prin- 

aple . or, Fit to be a Duchess. 
By Mrs. GiLLEsviB Shyth, 

7. Who are the Happy Ones P 

or. Home Sketches, By the J^thor 
of ** Quiet Thoughts (or Qpiet 
Hourv'&c* 

8. The Progress of Character ; 

er, Cliffethmrpa. By H. Power. 

g. What can She DoP By 

Rev. E. P, Roe. 


PMishtd by Wardf Lock^ md Co* 
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! S, 0. fteeton's pjttome 

! FOR THS PICOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

I The Cheapevt and Best Hefepenoe Books in the World. 

I ' ■ • 

< £aeJt V<ilumicom^Ui€ in itdttfi and containing fiyni 5x2 to 590 Coiumns* 

: Prici x»* tn strong doth bindings 

Bdeton'a British dhasattser s A TopompUical and Historical Guide 

to tb« United Kitiffdom. Compikd from C&b Latest and Best Authority It 

I Sives the most Recent Improvements in Cities and Towns ; states all the Railway 
Stations in the Three Kingdoms, the nearest Post Towns and Money Order Offices. 

I Beeton^s Brltifih Blograp]:^ : From the Earliest Times to the Acces- 

. sion of George III. 

/ Beeton’s Mo^m Men ahd Women : A British Biography &om the 

Accession of Geor«lII. to the Present Hme. 

Beeton’s Blhle Diotlonary. A Cyclopaedia of the Geography, Bio- 

graphy, Narratives, and Truths of Scripture. 

Beetona Classical Dictionary: A Cyclopaedia of Greek and Roman 

Biography, Geography, Mythology, and Antiquities. 

BeetonA Medioal Diotlonary. A Safe Guide for every Family, de- 
fining with perfect plainness the Symptoms and Treatment of w Ailments, Ill- 
nesses, and Diseases. 59s columns. 

Beaton’s Date Book. A British Chronology from the Earliest Re- 

cords to the Present Day. 

Beeton’s Dictionary Commerce. A Book of Reierence. Con- 
taining an Account of the Natural Productions and Manufactures dealt within the 
Commercial World ; Eyplanations of the principal Terms used in, and modes of 
transacting Business at Home and Abroad. 

Beeton’s Modem BuTOi^eau Celebrttles, A Biography of Conti- 
nental Men and Women of Note who have lived daring the iMt Hundred Yean, 
or are now Uvmg. 

Beeton’s Ready Reckoner. A Business and Family Arithmetic, 

With all kbds of New Tables, and a variety of carefiiUy digested Information, 
never before collected. Cloth, xr. 

Beeton’a Sixpenny Ready Reckoner. 96 pages. 


Price One Shilling each. 

Beeton’e Guide Book to the Stock Exchange and Money Maxket 

With Hints to Investors and the Chances of Speculators. 

Beeton'a Investing Money With Safety and Froflt. 


Beeton’a Complete Xiotter- Writer, for Ladles and Gentlemen. 

Containing; The most approved X.ove Letter*— Applications for Employment- 
Replies to AdvertUements— Answers to Invuations—Requests to execute Com- 
missbn*— and Letters mpecti^ Domestic Affiiirs, Visits, and Education ; also 
Brief Complimentary Notes— Forms for the Address, Conunencement, and Con- 
clusion of Letters, aiad uSefid Hints regarding Letun-Wrltiiiig genhraily. ivo^ xc. 

Beeton’g Oomidete Letter-Wriitmr for Ladlesi 6dL 
Beeton’a Complete Letter- Writer for Genttamem dd. 


PtaiukidfyWM>d,ieci,ididCh ^ 
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Nm Bteks and New Editimt. 


39sn)0mne ^teeent^Uon IBoIttnujs. 

Nw Ready, price tor 6 rf, a New Volume by HBvmv Sootwgatb, Author of 
** Mauy Thoights of M'>ny Mmds,” ** Musiogs About Men,” &c 

Noble Tboughte to Noble Languege A Collection of Wise and 

Virtuous Utterances, lu Prose <tiid Ver>ve, from the Writings of the Known Great 
and die Great Unknown With an Index of Authors Compiled and Analytioally 
Arranged by Henry bouTNOATU, Authm of ” Many Thoughu of Many Minds,” 

** Muting^ About Mett/’ " Woman,” &i, &c 

TAts Volume ’uttll espectaily recommend itseff to thou who can approetate and 
vahu the best thoughts (tf our best writers 

Vnce One Guinea, exquisitely bound, cloth gilt and gilt edges, the Best Books ever 
produced m Colours, and eminently fitted for Presents 

The Fields and the Woodlands, Illustmted by Painter and Poet. 
Consisting of Tvrenty*fodr Pictures, printed in the highest style of Chromographic 
ETt, by Leighton rtrothers With Verses of cliaiaaer and beauty appropriate 
to the Pictures Printed on thick toned paper 

Price One Guinea, uniform with the above 

Piotorlal Beauties of Nature With Coloured Illustrations by 

Famous Artists J his magnihcicnt book forms a Companion Volume to ' The 
Fields and the WoodUnds,”and the splen Iid collectmi ol I wentyfour Pictures 
IS unrivalled by anything ever brought together within the bounds of a sia{:,le 
volume 

Id One handsome Volume, cloth gilt rs^ elegantly bound in bevelled boards, 
gilt edges price 715 

DalzIeVfl Illustrated Arabian Nights’ Entertainments With 

upwards of aoo Pictures drawn by J b Miliais, RA, J Iknnibi, J D 
Watson, A B Houghton G J Finimli , and 1 Dai 21EL, together with 
Initial Letters, Ornamental Borders, &c , engraved by the Brothers Dalzibl. 

Beautifully bound in cloth gilt, price yr in beveMed boards, gilt edges, 
price 101 6 d in morocco, price zir 

X>al2lel’B lUuatrated Goldsmith Corapusing “ The Vicar of Wake- 

field," *‘The Traveller,” “Ihe Deserted Village ” ” Ihe Haunch of Venison, ’ 

** 1 he Captivity aA Oiatono “ KeUlution,” “Miscellaneous Poems” “ Ihe 
Good-Natured Man,’ “ She Stoops to Conquer,” aud a Sketch of the Life of 
Oliver (,oldsmith W Dolcken Ph D With zoo Pictures, drawn by G 

J. Pin WELL, engrave by the Brotheis Dai ziel 

Handsomely bound in tloth, gilt sides and edges, price stj 
Old English Ballads. Illustiated with 50 Lngravinj'*. fiom Drawings 
by John Gxli hrt, BikketI oster, tuauKKicK 1 avlsr, Joseih Nash, George 
Thomas, John Franhun, and otbei eminent Anibts. 

Fcap 4to cloth, gilt side, back, and edges, price ai^ 

Christmas with the Poets A Collection of Son^, Carols, and 

Descriptive Verses relating to the Festivals of Christmas, from ^e Anglo Norman 
Period to the Present lime Embellished with 53 Tinted lllustraiions by Birket , 
j Fostbr With Initial Leturs and other OznameUts printed in Goli!^ and with 
Ronuspiece lu Coloius 


Fttblished by W<pirde Loek^ and Co. 
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Ftiee au., doth gQu 

Oharaoter Skatohes, Deyelopment Drawings : Pictures of Wit 

and Humour, done in Permanent Lines for Posterity. By the late Charles H, 
Bbnnbtt and RouBKT B. Bkough. 

By the testimony of all hts tonientporariest the late C, ff* Bennett war 
nnequalled tft hts peculiar walk as a drauq-ktsman. He certainly was vnnvalled 
altogether in the thoughtfulness of kis compositions. Hts early death was a great 
loss. As an author t Robert Brough fhares, to the full, tn the general o^Mion 
enieriatned of his friend and colleague tn the work now first produced as a whole. 
He was a wt iter whose attainments were exceedingly treaty and whose wit and 
humour have been unwereally acknowledged and enjoyed. 


On toned paper, beautifully bound, gilt edges, prico 151* 

Poets’ wit and Humour. Selected by W. II. wills. With 100 
Curious Engravings from Oravtings byCRARLRS Bbnnbtt and Gborgb Thomas. 


New Edition, richly bound, gilt edges, price xsr. 

Sabbath Bella Chimed by the Poets. With Coloured Engravings 

by Birket Fostbr. 


Appropriately bound, price 7s. 6d , cloth : bevelled boards, gilt edges, sea 6d, 
The Pilgrims Progress from this World to that which is to 
Come. By )uiin Bunyan. With a Memoir of the Author by H, W. DulckbM, 
Ph.l) , and 100 Pa^e and other Illustrations by Uhomas Dalzibl, engraved by 
the Biotbers Dalzjrl, 


New Edition, price lof. 6 u., appropriately bound. 

Pearls from the Poets. A Collection of Specimens of the Works 
of Celebrated Writers, with Biographical Notices. The Poems selected by H. W, 
Dulcki m. Ph D., M.A., with a Preface by the late Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A» 
Canon of bt. Paul’s. » 


Price aw. 

A Beautiful Edition of the Holy Bible. With Illustrations 

selected from Raphael’s Pictures in the Vatican, adapted by Robbht Dudley, 
Superbly pi tilled 111 Tints, with Gold Borders, in the highest style of Art. Magni'^ 
ficently bound in Relievo Leather, from a design by Owbm Jones, with gilt red 
edges. 

Ditto ditto, In elegant doth binding, leather back, price lof. 6 d, 


Price One Guinea. New Editio ]0 

The Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe. With Illustrations 
after Tbnniel, Birket Foster, PiCkeksgill, &c., and Head and Tail Pieces 
by Harry Rogers. 


Demy 8vo, price 7 s. 6 d., handsomely bound ; half-calf, 101. 6 d. 

PALESTINE: Its Holy Sites and Sacred Story. 

Amply Illustrated with Maps and more than 300 Wood Engravings, executed 
by Eminent Am&ts. 

The design of the work is to provide a Consecutive History of Palestine, from the 
time of Abram to that Of the final Destruction ol Jerusalem under Titus, It also 
furnishes, in immediate association with the events recorded, a Topographical / 
Description of the Land, '1 
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jBibles Cotnm^sties. 

THB MBW ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 

4 lOi«loth Bilti illuminated side, plain edfi 4 S>»«>: dittOi red edees»nu.; halT-bound 
c*lr, red edges, 3 x 1 . 6d.i morocco, gilt edges, ier.; Turkey morocco, 
eictn, S3S. 6d. 

dOBBXK’S IXXXrsrTBATBD FAMILY BIBLB oAd FBOFLE’S 
Commentary, with Family Register, and over One Thousand Page and 
other lUustrations of Biblical Localities, and of Incidents from the Holy Scrip- 
tdres, by OvkrbuCK^ RsTHBLjand other great Scriptural Artists. With a large 
number of fulUpage Coloured Pictures, 

A Family Bible and Commentary, cheap in price, trustworthy In explanations, 
msd attractive in form, has long been desired. ** Cobbin*S Illustrated Family 
BiOlb aWO Pboplb's Commentary '* will be found to give a number of advan* 
tages to purchasers. Some of these advantages are descnbed below. 

I. It is the first Family Bible published with beautifully Coloured Plates, 

II. The present Family Bible is by far the Clua^pesi yet published. The price is 
scarcely one-third of the price which is now paid for the lowest priced Family BibliS^ 
although ihese have been hitherto considered marvels of cheapness. 

III. The Commentary, by one of our most eminent Biblical Scholars, will be 
found complete, and affords all needed information for an intelligent perusal of 
Holy Writ, now so closely searched, and made the subject of much hobtile as well 
as friendly criticism. Thus in this edition of the Bible, purchaseis possess an admir- 
able Commentary — clca^ concise, and thoroughly trustworthy. Many Commen- 
taries occupy the space of six volumes, costing a large sum of money ; and hardly 
any really good Commentary can be bought which docs not occupy as inauy as 
three volumes. But “Coboin’s Family Bible and People's Commentary" com- 
bines, ^or Clergymen, Teacher., and Students, in one compact, handsome, and port- 
able' i 9 lume, both the Text of Holy Writ and a full Commentary. The well en- 

K avod and printed Maps and Illustrative Engravings, the beautiful many-coloured 
ccures, the artistic and useful Register of Family Events, printed in Tints, and 
ruled for the insertion of the Family Names and Events, all unite to form a Bible 
for the People of Great Britain, as well filled for the Cottage by its cheapness as for 
the PaUce by its Completeness of Text and Commentary and beauty of apDearance. 

Price 8 r. 6 <f. ; French morocco, lor. (kf. 

TEAOHEH’6 PICTORIAL BIBLE and BIBLE DICTIONARY. 

The Authorised Ver.sion. Illustrated by Graphic Engravings and Maps. Contain- 
ing the Old and N ew Testaments, translated out of the Original l onmies, and 
with the former Tiu^ations diligently Compired and Revised by His Majesty’s 
Special Command, appointed to be read in Churches. With the most approved 
Marginal References, and Historical and Descriptive Illustrations appended to 
each Book and in the Dictionary. By the Rev. Ingram Cobbin, M.A. 

l^ow Ready, Uniform with' Bbhton's Shilling Gazetteer, containing Fiv 
Hundred <uuf Twtlvt Columns of closely prmted matter. 

BRETON’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 

pride ir. ; In doth boards, u. Ua half-bound, or. 

To BibU SuMsUty School TcacksrSt Schoolmasters^ Pufiil Teachers^ 

emd aU’mtorsshni^ts 4$idmf the Study of the Scriptures, Special Terms ’Will be 
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New Books and New Editions^ 


QOBBtN’S OOMMIQNTABIBS. 

The Publishers desire io call ihe attenhen of ike Public to some very 
Portant changes they have made tn these valuable Commentaries. They have 
reduced the vartehes oj the books and the bindings. The style of the bindings 
will all be found entirely new and attractive. T>u prices have b^ revised^ and 
in all cases vety greatly reduced. 


The Oompanlon Bible : The Authorized Version. lUustrated 
by Note<i on Orienul and Scriptural History, Scenery, and Customs. Numerous 
Page Engravings and Maps. 


s. d, 

1. Crown 8vq, cloth antique, red 

edges, lettered on side . 7 6 
s. French morocco, blind, gilt 

edges ... . zo 6 

3. Pigskin, bevelled boards, blind, 

gilt edges . . . . 14 o 


4. Turkey morocco extra, blind, 

gUt edges . , . 15 o 

S* Turkey morocco antique, be- 
velled, red and gold edges .* z8 o 
Best dull gilt clasp for above a o 


*•* 7'Ar Companion Bible meets the wants and means of a numerous cU^s^ \ 
reisers, and, indeed, forms a complete Cycloptedia of Orwnial intelligence. The 
reader will here find ample tnfortnaiion respecting the Manners, Customs, and 
Geography of the Holy Land, and of those countries which were in some way 
associated with it in the historical ^ges of Scripture, and a good Index wiU 
facilitate every inquiry. 

Oobbin’s Portable Gommentarp. A Cheap Edition of the Portable 

Commentary, for Sabbath Schools and Distribution, being the Cheapest Com- 
mentary of the Holy Scriptures ever published. With 15,000 Critical and Illus- 
trative Notes, and 50,000 References and Readings; together with a History 
connecting the Old and New Testaments, various useml Tables, and Nino 
Coloured Maps. By the Rev. Ingram Cobbin, M.A. 


Coloured Maps. By the Rev. Ingram Cobbin, M.A< 
t. d. * 

7. Paste Graiu . . « . 6 6 I za. Turkey m 

S. Cloth . . . . >36 gilt edge 

9. French morocco, bllud, gilt ralforTu 


«. d, 

xa. Turkey morocco limp, blind, 

gilt edges . . . .70 


10 Pigskui,bevelledboards, blind, 


gilt edges 
XI. luikey moi 


.uikey morocco extra, blind, 
gilt edges .... 


13. Calf orTurkey morocco, Hmp 

circuit, gilt edges . . zo 6 

Z4. Turkey morocco antique, be- 
velled, red and gold edges . 9 0 
Best dull gilt clasp for atove a o 


The Analytical Bible : New Edition. Authorized Version. 

With 50,000 References and Readings, Analytical Notes appended to each Book, 
Historical Connection of Old and New Testaments, various usefulTables, and 


Historical Connection of Old and New Testaments, various usefulTables, and 
Nine Coloured Maps. Fcap. 8vo, 796 pp. 

s, d, «. d, 

^ French morocco, blind, gilt | 19. Calf orTurkey moroCco, limp 
edges 50 circuit, gilt edges . . xo 6 


X5. French morocco, blind, gilt 

edges 

z6. Pigskin.bevelledboards, blind, 
gilt edges .... 
17. Turkey morocco extra, blind, 


jrilt edges 
x8. Turkey mo 


fiirkey morocco limp, blind, 
gilt edges • • . . 


20. Turkey morocco antique, be- 
velled, red and gold edges . 9 o 
Best dull gilt clasp for abov« a o 

31. Cloth 36 

33 . Paste Grain . . • ,66 
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Bictisnitries at ^«ngnAge. 


tf«W Ready, New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, 634 pagee^ cloth, 3«. 6d.; 
or royal 8vo, half-bound, s*. 

Webiter’g Unlvenal Pronouncing and Defining Dictionary of 
. Che English Language. Condensed from Noah Webster's Large Work, with 
s innnwous Synonyms, carefully discriminated by Chauncey A. Goodrich, D.D., 
Ihrofessor In Yale College. To which are added, “ Walker's Key " to the Pronun- 
ciation of Classical and Scriptural Proper Names ; a Vocabulary of Modern 
C^gmphicai N.'tmes , Pl.iases and Quotations from the Ancient and Modern 
Languages ; Abbreviations u»ed m Wntmg, Printing, &c. 

•** Thu eomprektnsive Work « beauhfitlly printed on good paper^ t« a clear 
mdMUiHct type, tn double columu, end has had the beuejtt of Rtvmon to the 

JPreeeut Time. 

This Dictionary Ic one which must commend Itself to every Intelligent reader, containing, as 
It does, idl the recently adopted words in common use up to the end of last year. Let us add, it 
Is cerefnlly and well printed, and very cheap, and having said so much, we feel assured that 
htfther teeommendatlon is unnecessary. It is good, useful, and cheap.' —Liverpool Mail 


THE CHEAPEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY EVER PUBLISHED. 
Fcap. 4to, cloth, price ar. 6d. 

Webster’s Improved Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 

^nguage. Condensed and Adapted to English Orthography and Usage, with 
Additions from various Accredited Sources, by Charles Robson, lo which are 
added, Accentuated Lists of Scnptural, Classical, and Modem Geographical 
Proper Names. . 

lat* This carefully revised edition of Webster^ s great work was undertaken, at 
fonsiderable outlay, by the late David Bogue, at^ embraces all the best points of 
the Suglish and American authorities. It must supersede Johnson, Walker, 
Emart, Worcester, and its other predecessors, it ts admirably adapted Jor 
Riimi Use. 

JOHNSON AND WALKER SUPERSEDED. 
CcWTAiNiNG Ten Thousand More Words than Walker’s Dictionary, 
Royal i6mo, cloth, price ir. 

Webster’s Pocket Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, Condenaed from the Original Dictionary by Noah Webster, LL O.; 
wuh Accentuated Vocabularies of Classical, Scnptural, and Modern Geographical 
Names. Revised Edition, by Williau G. Webster, son of Noah Webster. 


Pnee IS., doth. 

A Book for Homb and School Use, equal to anything produced, 
^eetmi’s Piotorlal Speller. Containing nearly 200 Pages and 
more than 400 Eogravtogs, and compnsine—i. Several Alphabets for learning 
Letters and Writing, 2, A First Speliiiig Book or Primer, containing Words of 
from Two to Four Letters, Illustrated. '3. A Second Spelling Book, concaimng 
Words of from Five to Ten Letters, Illustrated. 4. Moral Tales in Short Words, 
^strated. 5. Stones from English History, written for Children. 6. Btble 
Slorles and Lessons in Easy Words, lUustrated. 
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Nm Books and New Editwm. tf 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

in ^sxit for tt)e anl) 

tt)roujs!)Out t^e l^rar. 

BY JOHN KEBLE. 

Sf A 

Small fcap 8vo, doth Rllt, plain edges . . . . • .to 

doth gilt, back and side, red burnished edges , .16 

M M „ gilt edges, bevelled buaids • v o 

„ calf or morocco, limp, red edges | . ■ *50 

LARGE EDITION. 

Crown 8vo, toned paper, cloth gilt, plain edges . . . • ■ 6 

,, with 8 lutl page Illustrations, cloth gUt. 

red humished edges, bevelled boards . . . • • * 3 

Calf, or morocco bmp. rt.d edges 6 

LARGER EDIIJON 

Crown 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, bevelled 

boards ax 0 


^hf Christian ?£i£t Series. 

Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, red edges, pnee 3s, fd, each. 

1. The Chrlatian Year. , 

2. Life Thoughts. By HfnryWardBffchfr. Red border hnei. 

3. The Chriatlan Life. Bible Helps and Counsels for Every Day 

throughni t the Year Red bolder lines 

4 . Religion and Science. ByJosLiH Lk Conte. 

5. The Perfect Life. By William E. Channing. 

6. Sacred Heroes and Martyrs. Biographical Sketches of Illustrious 

Men of tin, Fiblt with llisioruril Scents and Incidents, illustiating their 
Heroic Dtpds, esentful ( irtcr, and uhliint b uth By J 1 JlhAOLBV. 
Rtviicd ind Edited by ] W KiHiON, Author of “Happy Homes,’* “Buy 
\ our Own Chtrncs>,“ &c 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 5^. 

The Christian Te^t Book and Birthday Remembranoer. A 

Book of Sacred Counsel and Refler tions for Lveiy Day in the Year With 
luterkaved Pages for recording Lathdays and Kegibtermg llioughts 
Events of Every Day. _ 


Legends of the Missouri ard Mississippi. Strange and Interest. 

ing Traditions of the North American Indians Pioneer Life in the Bar West. 
By M Hoibweij, Author of “ Ihe Great iVest.** “Mississippi Valley," &c. 
Price ar., cloth, 3^. 
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New Beaks and New Editions. 


New £dllioTia, and New Wrappers Printed In Colours. 

jSctton’s Countri} fioohs. 

One Shilling Each. 


f . Poultry and Pigeons. How to Rear and Manage. Coloured Plates. 
it. British Song and Talking Birds. How to Rear and Manage 
them. Coloured Plates 

3. British Song Birds. How to Rear and Manage. Coloured Plates. 

4 « The Parrot Book. How to Rear and Manage them. Coloured Plates. 

5. Birds* Nests and Eggs, and Bird-stuffing. Coloured Plates. 

6. Rabbits and Squirrels. How to Rear and Manage them. 

Coloured Plate. 

7. Bees, Silkworms, and the Aquarium. How to Rear and Manage 

them. Coloured Plate. 

A Bogs and Cats. How to Rear and Manage them. Coloured Plate. 

These books contain aw^le instmchon Jor all who keep Birds, Poultry 
Pteeom, Babbits, S^unrels, htts, Stlkwotmst or Dogs and Cats, and for those 
wko art Colltciors ^ Birds' Nests and Jh.ggs. 

(Bottbaub’i! iUrcblttoork eBooks. 

Price One Shilling Each. 

Tatting Pattfrn^. I Ci ochet Patterns 

ICMBROIUKRV Pa 1 TKKNS. pAT 1 KRNS OK MONOGRAMS, INITIALS, &C. 

Knitiing and Nhthno Patterns | Guiiubk Patterns 

Madame GoiruAUOs New Crochet Patterns. 

PotoNAisK Lack Hook Hy the Siikwurm 
Larger Size, p? tee Iwo S/ulltn^s Patterns of Guuurk d^Art. 

NEEDLEWORK INSTRUCTION BOOKS, Price Sixpence. 

Hkrun Wool Instructions, rS Illu-.tr.Tt)ons. 

I" MiihoiDFRY Instructions 65 Illusiratious. 

Cro( HKT Instructions. 

Bor Schools and Young Ladies at Home, 

PlLlOw Lacs.— Just ready, handsomely bound m cloth, pit side and edges, v ^d. 

MADAME GOUBAUD’S BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS in 
Pillow Lace Making and Pillow Lace Patterns. With numerous Illustrations 
ptmted in Mauve. 

Just ready, fcap, 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, lor td, 

ANTIQUE POINT AND HONITON LACE. Containing Plain 

and Explicit Instructions for Making, 1 rinsfernng, and Cleaning Lat es ef every . 
Description, with about One Hundred Illustrations, Outlines, and Pricking of 
the Principal Point Stitches and Honilou bpngs. By Mrs. Ikbadwin. 
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fitctott’a ’^ttinorous jSooka, 

Prioe Ono Shilling Eaah. 


There is but little call to laud the men who have written the books catalogued 
below. They have done good work — work that needs no bush ; and mankind i> 
under obligations to them for a large sum-total of enjoyment. 


9. Artemus Ward : His Book. 

3. Riddles. Illustrated. 

4. Burlesques. Illustrated. 

5. Charades. Illustrated. 

6 . Biglow Papers. J. R. Lowell. 

7. Saxe’s Poems. 

8 Joe Miller’s Test Book. 

9. Connubial Bliss. Doughty. 

10. Model Men and Model Women. 

Mayiilw. 

11. The Flirt, and Evening Parties. 

ALTuruT Smith. 

12. The Gent, and Stuck-up People. 

Alukkt Smit II. 

13. The Ballet Girl, and the Idler 

upon Town. Aluukt Smith. 

14. Humbug and Mince Pies. 

Angus Rka( ii. 

15 Heaits and Trumps, IIannay; 
and Change for a Shilling. 
I Mavhuw. 

j6. Pusley , or, My Summer in a G.ir- 
dcii CiiAS Duouhv Waunfk. 

17. Black-Log Studies. C Waknhk. 

18. Sandy Bar. iJuxT IIaktr. 

ly Roaring Camp Dkrt IIaxtk. 
90 . Heathen Chinee. I’ket Hamtk. 
21. Wit and Humour, Thomas Hood 
27. Whiius, Thomas Hood 
23. OddilKS. 'IhomasHood, 

InnoetHts Abroad. MakmcTwain. 

25. The New Pilgiirn’s rrogreas. 

Hv Mrti K Twain. 

26, joktsCtWit, Dcjuglas Jkxkold. 


27. The Siliad. By the Authors of 

tlie Coming K— . 

28. Marjorie Daw. By 'T. B. Aldrich. 

29. JunUping Frog. Mark Twain. 

30. Letters to Punch. By Artemus 

Ward. 

31 Artemus Ward among Wae 
Mormons. 

32. Naughty Jemima. 

33 Eye Openers. By Mark Twain. 

34 Practical Jokes. Mark Twain. 
35. Screameri. By Mark Twain. 
30. Awful Crammers. By Titus A. 

r.KlGK, 

37. Babies and Ladders. * By 

Emanuel Kink, 

38. Holmes’ Wit and Humour, 

39. Josh Billings ; Hi.s Sayings. 

40. Danbury Newsman. By J. M. 

Bailky, 

41. Mystery of Mr. E. Drood. By 

Okfheus C Kkrr, 

42. Shaving Them. By Titus A. 

Buu iv', 

43. Mr Brown on the Goings on of 

Mrs Brown. 

44. Sensation Novels. 

45. Little Breeches. 

46. Mr. Sprouts; llis Opinions* 

47. Lothair. 

48. knmsbottom Papers. 

49. Major Jack Downing, 

50. The Pagan Child, and other 

Sketchuii. By Bret Harts, 


Cheap is.'Jue, In uniform style, crown 8vo, f.incy boards. 

CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


1. It is Never Too Late to Mend. 

2i. (id. 

2. Hard Cash. 2j. td. 

3. Peg Woffington, as. 

4. Christie Johnstone, as. 

5. Grithth Gaunt. 2s. 6 d, 

6. Double Marriage; or, Wnite 

Lies. 2s, Gd. [2s, Gd. 

7. Love me Little, Love me Long. 


8. Foul Play. By C. Reads and 

Dion Boucicault. 2s. Gd. 

9. The Cloister and the Heartlt. 

2 S. Gd. 

10. The Course of True Love Never 
did Run Smooth. 2s. 

II Autobiography of a Thief, and 
J Rck of All Trades* ar. 


**• All the above are aUo done inclothti^lt bifidin^^ each 3^. 6<f, 
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New Books and New Editions- 


loath’s f ibrarj) of ® onbcrs & Jlbhcnfutes. 

JULES VERNE’S STARTLINU STORIES, with Coloured Pictures. 

Terribly thrilling and ahsoUitely harmless .'* — The Times. 


Price One Shilling per Volume, in picture wrappers ; cloth gilt, aj. 


I. A^ourney into the Interior of the 

a. The English at the Nort^ Pole. 

3. The Ice Desert. 

4. Five Weeks In a Balloon. 

5. The Mysterious Document. 


6. On the Track. 

7. Among the Cannibals. 

8. Twenty Thousand Leagues 

Under the Sea. Part I. 

9 Ditto. Part IT. 

10. From the Earth to the Moon. 


With Three Coloured Pictures to each Volume. 


Double Volumes. Crown 8vo, picture boards, ar. ; doth gilt, 35. 61/. ; 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3^. 6 d. 


X. The Adventures of Captain Hat- 
teras. r»v Jules Vekne. Con- 
taining “The Knglihh at the North 
Pole,’* .and “The Ice Dcstri.” 
With Coloured Illustrations. 


a. Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea lHy Jules 
Veknk. Cont.unmg Fii^t and 
Second Senes. With Coloured 
Illustrations. 


IMPORTANT SERIES OF NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS, 

Price One Shilling per Volume ; nicely bound in cloth gilt, ar, 

^Itc €ountrji Blouse '^ibranj 

OF Fjctio.m, Tiiavel, Essay, liJOGiiAriiY, &c. 

By the First Authors of the Day. Copyright Editions. 

These WenVs will be exclusively by the First Authors of the Day, and Copyru’ht. 
Each volume in the Senes wdl be sold at the price of One Shilling —a piii.o at winch 
so much new and original matter of such high ijiuhty h.is not only nevci yet been 
oiTeied in this country, but winch price h.as iicvei even been .ipiiro.idied, 

1. JThe Mad WiUoughbys, and other Tales. Py Mis. Lynn 

Linton, Author of “ Joshua Davidson,” “ Patneia Kcmball,” fi:e. 

2 . False Beasts and True. Containing— i. Animals in FAiiLK 

AND AkT. 2. The Fauna of Fancy. 3. The Consciousness of Doc.s. 

4. Doc.S WUOM I HAVE M ET. By FftANClS ITiWEK CouaE 

L 3 . The Blossoming of an Aloe. (Second and Popular Edition.) 

A Novel. By Mrs. Cashel Hoev, Author of “ Out of Court,” &c. 

4. Country House Essays. »>>nUining — i. Horses and Kiders. 

2. Birds and Leasts in LArnv,rY. 3 English Flowee Gardens. 
4. Tkodr Fi.siiTNr,, 5. I.awn Tennis. By John Latouche, Author of 
“Travels in Portugal,” Kc, 

5. No Sign, and other Tales. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

6. Grace Tolmar,^ By John Dangeefield. 
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iJoHs’ Jabottritc fiibrara. 

Price 31. 6<4 each, Illustrated. 


Btvs hve i(t yerd the records of adnenturous der h, to trace the careers of ^rave 
and i^oad lads who have attained to eminence^ and to be told of wonderful natural 
objcLts The volumes in this scries furnish the literary food most acceptable to 
inteUigent and spirited boys, and most calculated to develop their best qualities. 


1. Tho "Wonders of the World, In Earth, Sea, and Sky. As 

related to liis Yourif» Friends by Uncle John. 

2. Fifty Celebrated Men ; Their laves and Trials, and the Deeds 

lliritinade them Famous. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. 

3. The Life and Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, of 

York, Mariner Hy Damel Dkkoe. With a Biographical Sketch of tho 
Author KmhellLhcd with a great uumher of Eagiaviugs on Wood. 

4. The History of Sandford and Merton. By Thomas Day. 

llluslr.ited with 100 Engiaviugs by the Brothers Dalzirl. 

5. A Boy’s Life Aboard Ship, ab it is Told by Himself. Full of 

Adventure and Daring Deeds. 

6. Life in a Whaler ; oj, Perils and Adventures in thcTropical Seas. 

By Sailor Chaklhv'. 

7. Great Inventors : The Scmrccs of their Usefulness, and the Re- 

siilLs of their KfTorts. Embelhshcd with numerous Engravings. 

8. Household Stories. Colleclol r)y the Brothers Grimm. To 

which is added “ The Caravan" : An Eastern Tale By Wii.liam HAurp. 
Brofiisely IlJiistrau*d withWoiKi Engr ivingsfrora Designs by Eminent Artists. 

9. The Marvels of Nature ; or, Oiulmes of Creation. By Elisha 

NoYcr With 400 JCngravingsbyihc Brother*: Daiziel. 

10. The Boy’s Book of Industrial Information. By Elisha 

Noyce With 3^15 baigiaviugs by tlie Biolhers Daizif.l. 

11. Famous Boys, and How tlioy Became Famous Men. By the 

Author of "Ckver Unys ” Numcroiu Engravings. New Edition. 

12. The Triumphs of Perseverance and Enterprise. By Thomas 

Coorrk. Fully Illustrated. New Edition. | 

13. Edgar’s Crusades and Crusaders. With numerous Illustrations. [ 

New Edition. 

14. The Merchant’s Clerk; or, Mark Wilton. A Book for Young ^ 

Men. By the Rev. C. B. Taylek, M.A. , 

15. Sailor Hero ; or, The Frigate and the Lugger. By Captain F. • 

C. Armstrong, Wuh Illiistr.ations. j 

16. Cruise of tho Daring : A Tale of the Sea. By Captam F. G 1 

Armstrong. With Ilhuiratious, < 
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The Boys’ Favourite Library, continued. 

I7« Pyrotechny; or, The Art of Making Fiicworks at little Cost, 

and with complete Siftty and CK mlnuss With 134 Illustrations ol Jorras 
and Dngrams for Manufacture and Lxhibition. 

18. Mont Blanc, A Boy’s Ascent of. By Albert Smith. Illus- 

trated. With a Memoir of the Author by Edmund Yai ks 

19. Poe’s Tales of Mystery, Imagination, and Humour. 

EO» BftUads and Poetical Tales. Selected from Percy, Riison, 
Evans, Jamibson, Scoit, &c. &c. 


ficcton’s iioDhs. 


Th* sale of ihts rery popular i^ertes of Useful Fenny Bools ts enomtoits 

All these Books are most carefully writtc n and cont un coinpktt iiihiiiiiti ii upon 
every subject witliiu ilicir pioviin e 


1 . Life <of tlie Prince of Wales, comprising all the F vents m the 

Career of His Royal Highness fiom his Birth to iht ritstiit I> ly. 

2 . Beeton'a Penny Cookery Book 

3. Beeton’s Penny Song Book (Popular Colkclion), 

4. Beeton’s Penny Song Book (Nation il Collection). 

5. Beeton’s Penny County Court Book. 

6. Beeton’a Penny Gardening Book. 

7. Beeton’s Penny Doctor’s Book 

8. Beeton’s Penny Ready Reckoner. 

9. Beeton’s Penny Watts’ Songs for Children. 

10, Beeton’s Penny Landlord, Tenant, and Lodger. 

Ji. Beeton’s Penny Poultry Book. 

^ 12. Beeton’s Penny Domestic Service Guide. No. 1 . For I.ady’s 

Maid, Upper mil Under Nurse 

13. Beeton’s Penny Domestic Recipe Book. 

14. Beeton’s Penny Stamps and Taxes. 

15. Beeton’s Penny Nine Horn a’ Wages Book. 

}' l6. Beeton’s Penny Letter Writer. 

17. Beeton’s Penny Domostic Servico Guido. No 2 . Por General 

Scr\ant, I mndri, and D urv M lul 

18. Ditto, No 3 1 01 ( ooL uid Housemaid. 

19. Ditto. No. 4 . h or LuPei, llousckccpu, hoolman. Valet, Coach- 

man, and Groom. 

2a Beeton’s Penny Cab Fares. 

21. Everybody’s Penny Table Book. 


Publuhed by Ward, Lock, and Co, 



Nm Books and New Editions, 23 


‘^Tke Jabtrurtlt pbratg. 

Price 31. tid. each. Illustrated. 


Tht&t art all Books which have gained a reputation for combining deep 
interest and amusement with pleasantly conveyed instruction. They are really 
** favourites ” ; books which Girls will read and preserve as indispensable to the 
Library of the School or the Home. 


1. Fifty Celebrated Women : Their Virtues and Failings, and the 

Lessons of their Lives. Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood. 

2 . Evenings at Home ; or, The Juvenile Budget Opened. Con- 

sisting of a varvety of Miscellaneous Pieces, for the Instruction and Amuse* 
ment of Young Persons. By Dr. Aikkn and Mrs. Bakbauld. 

3. Fern Leaves ftrom Fanny’s Portfolio. First and Second Series, 

Complete. Beautifully Illustrated with page and other Engravings. 

4. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress (from this World to that which 

is to Come;. A New Edition, with a Memoir. Illustrated with loo Engrav- 
ings by the Brothers Dalziel. 

5. Orange Blossoms. A Book for all who have worn, are wearing, 

or are likely to wear them. Edited by T. S, Akthur. With Illustrations. 

6. Julamerk ; or. The Converted Jewess. By the Author of 

“Naomi.” With numerous Illustrations. 

7. Martyrs of Carthage ; or, The Christian Converts, A Tale of 

the 'J'lmes of Old. 

8. Margaret Oatchpole, the Suffolk Girl. By the Rev. R. Cobbold. 

9. Modern Accomplishments ; or, The March of Intellect, By 

Catherine Sinclair. 

10. Mary Bunyan, the Dreamer’s Blind Daughter, By S ALLIS 

Rochester Koku. 

11. Aunt Jane's Hero, and Stepping Heavenward. By £. 

Prentiss, Autlior of “ The Flower of the Family.” 

12. Faith Gartney’s Girlhood, and a Summer in Leslie Gold- 

tliwaiie’s Life, By the Aiiilior of “The Ga3rwortJiys.” 

13. Little Women, and Good Wives. Being Stories for Girls. By 

Miss L. M Ai.cott 

14. The Lamplighter; or, An Orphan Girl’s Struggles and Triumphs, 

MissCuMMiNG Iliustrated. 

15. Queechy. By the Author of “The Wide, Wide World.” 

16. The Wide, Wide World. By Miss Wetherell. Illustrated, 

1 7. Uncle Tom’s Cabin ; or, Life Among the Lowly. By Mrs. 

Harriet Heechhr Stowe. Illusirated. 

18. Maternal Counsels to a Daughter. By Mrs. Pullan. 

19. Mothers of Scripture. Showing their Influence on their Sbiis, 
2a The School- Girl in France. By Miss McCrindell. 


Published by Ward, Loch, and Co. 
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New Boohs and New Editions, 




“®ttr ©ncB’” ^tbrarg. 

Price 3f. ^d. each. Illustrated. 


An entirely New Work by Susan Coolidgb. 

1. Little Miss Mischief, and other Stories. By Susan Coolidgk, 

Author of “The New Year's Bargain,” **What Katy Did,” &.C. With 
llluiirations by Addie Ledvakd, 

2 . Moral Nursery Tales for Children. By the Author of “The 

Golden Harp.” 

3. Holiday House. By Catherine Sinclair. Illustrated. 

4. Story of Stories (The) ; or, Bible Narratives for the Young. By 

Mrs. Leathlkv, Author of “Chickseed without Chickweed.” Beautifully 
Illustrated with full-page Engravings. 4 16 pages. 

5. The Child’s Own Book of Country Pleasures. Sixteen . 

Coloured and numerous other Illustrations. 

6. Fanny Fern’s New Stories for Children. By the Author of 

“Fern Leaves.” Illustrated. 

7. Good Old Stories and Fairy Tales. Told foi the Hundredth 

Time by H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D. Eight Coloured and uumeroub other 
Illustrations. 

8. Old Nursery Tales and Famous Histories. Re-told by W. W. 

Dulcken, Ph-B. Illustrated with Eight Coloured and numerous other 
Illustrations. 

9. Harry’s Ladder to Learning. Numerous plain Engraving.s, and 

Sjjiiteen Coloured Plates. 

10. Iki^s for the Little Ones at Home. Coloui ed and other Ulus- 

trii^ns. 

1 1. Half-Hours with the Bible ; or, Scripture Scene.s and Characters ; 

de^.enbed in a siinpile and attractive forjw, suitable lor Young People. Beauti- 
fully and profusely illustrated with Eugsavuigs. 

12. Brave Old Ballads (The Book of). With Sixteen Coloured 

Illustrations, from designs by John Gilbekt. 

1 3. Nursery Songs and Ballads. U niform with * ‘ Harry’s Ladder. ” 

Eight Coloured Cut.s and nunierous Plain Illustrations. 

14. Little Mary’s Nursery Story Book. Imperial i6mo, numerous 

Illustrations. 

15. Nursery Tales and Stories. Uniform with “Songs for the 1 

Little Ones.” Eight Coloured Cuts and numerous Plain Illustrations. New j 
Edition, Just published. I 

16. Papa's Pretty Gift-Book for all Good Little Boys and Girls. 

Enriched with numerous clever £ngravmg.s. 

16. Nursery Rhymes, Old and Now. A Collection of all the most 

Favourite Nursery Rhymes, Jingles, and Stories : al.so many New Ones now 
lor the first time printed. Imperial 32100. Numerous clever Illustrations. 

17. Short Stories and Poems for Children. Original and select, 

with numciuus Wood Engravings. New and Revised Edition. 


Published by Ward, Lock^ and Co. 




New Books and New Editions, 2$ 


l^hc Scries. 

Wrappers, u. each; nicely bound for Presents, is. (id. and 2S. 


Thr design of tills .St-nos is to include ro hooks except such as are periillarly 
adapted hy their hi^h tone, pure taste, and thoroin;h print iple to he rend by those 
; persons, yoiim; and old, who look upon btjoks .is upon ihcir fiiends — only worthy 
to he received into the Kaiirdy Circle tor thcir;ioodquahtie.s and excellent characters. 
So many volumes now issue from the press low m lone an I lax in morality that it 
is especially mcnmhciil on .ill who would avoid the taint of such huriful matter to 
.S’ Icct caichiUy the books they would themselves read or introduce to tbfir house- 
holds. In view of this uo .uitliot whose name is not a >;uar.intee of the real 

I vorih and puntv of his or her work, or whose hook has not hccti .subjected to a rigid 
-vaininaiioti, will he .ulirntted into “Till!, Lii.v Skkifs ” 


I I. A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life. Ly the Author of 

“ Faith (’laitney’s f lirlhood,*’ “ 'I lie (r.iyworthy.s,” ^'tc. 

2 , The Gayworthys ■ A .Story of 'I'lirctuls and Tlirums. iJy Ditto. 

3. Faith Gartney’s Girlhood, hy Ditto. 

4. The Gates Ajar; or. Out Loved Ones m Heaven. ] 3 y Eliza- 

m rii .Sinai’T I’ln-.Li's 

j 5. Little Women. Ly the Author of Good Wives," &c, 

(i. Good Wives. By the Author of “ Little Women," &c. 

I 7. Alone, Maiiio.v IIaki.and, Author of “The Hidden Path." 
8. Tve Been Thinking. By the Author of “Looking Round,*’ &c, 
9. Ida May. By ^Iarv LANr.noN. 

10. The Lamplighter. By Miss Cummivc. , 

ir. Steppmg Heavenward. By the Aiillior of “Aunt Jane’s Hero.” 

12. Gypsy Breynton. By the Auilior of “'riio Gates Ajar." 

13. Aunt Jane’s Hero, iiy the Author of “ Stepping Heavenward.” 

14. The Wide, Wide World. By iMi-s Wci ukrrll. 
i;. Queechy. IW the Author of “The Wide, Wide World." 

'■). Looking Eound. Jfylhe Aulhoi of “ I’ve Been Thinking.” 

7. Fabrics : A Shny of To J Lay, 

,L Our Village : 'r.iLs. By Mis.s Mitford. 

0 The Winter Fire, lly Rosk INu’. rKU. 

u. The Flower of the Family. By Mrs. E. Brentj.ss. 

21. Mercy Gliddon’s Work. By the Author of “The Gates Ajar.” 
22. Patience Strong’s Outings. By Mrs. Whitney. 

23. Something to Do. By the .\uUioror “ Little Women,” &c. 

24. Gertrude’s Trial. By Mary Jn ferls. 

25. The Hidden Path. Jly the Author of “Alone.” 

, 26. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. JiyMrs. llARRiErr Beecher Stowe. 

' 27. Fireside and Camp Stories. By Author of “ Little Women," &c. 
28. The Shady Side. By a Pastor’s Wife. 

29. The Sunny Side. By H. Tkusta. 


Ptiblished by Ward^ Lock^ and Co, 
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New Books and New Editions, 


The Lily Series, continued* 

30. Wliat Katy Did. By Susan Coolidge. 

3!. Fem Leaves from ranny’s Portfolio. By Fanny Fern. 

32. Shadows and Sunbeams. By Fanny Fern. 

33. What Katy Did at SchooL By Susan Coolidge. 

34. Shiloh; or, Without and Within. By W. M. L. Jay. 

35. ThePeroys. By the Author of “Stepping Heavenward,” &c. 

36. Gypsy’s Sowing and Reaping. By E. Stuart Phelps. 

37. Gypsy’s Cousin Joy. By Author of “Mercy Cliddon’s Work.” 

38. Gypsy’s Year at the Golden Crescent. By E. S. Phelps. 

39. Miss Edgeworth’s Moral Tales. 

40. Miss Edgeworth’s Popular Tales. 

41. The Prince of the House of David. By Rev. J. H. Ingraham. 

42. Anna Lee. By T. S. Arthur. 

43. The Throne of David. By the Rev. J. II. Ingraham, 

44. The Pillar of Fire. By the Rev. J. H. Ingraham. 

45. Prudence Palfrey. By T. B. Aldrich. 

46. A Peep at Number Five. By ll. Trust A. 

47. Marjorie's Quest. ByJiANNiET. Gould. ^ 

48. Our Village ; Country Pictures. By Miss Mitford. 

49. Woman Our AngeL By A. S. Roe. Sequel to “ Looking 

Round ” 

$0. How Marjory Helped. By M. Carroll. 

51. Mabel Vaughan. By the Author of “ '1 he T.amplighter.” 

52. Melbourne House. By Author of “The Wide. Wide World.” 

53. Jp^ther Clement: A Story of the Roman Catholics, By Grace 
> Kknnkdv. 

54. Dunallan. By Gracf Kennedy. 

55. From Jest to Earnest. By E. P. Roe. 

56. Jessamine. By Marion IIariand. 

57. Miss Gilbert’s Career By J. G. IIoiiant). 

5& The Old Helmet. By the AiUhor of “ d he W^ide, Wide Woi^ ' 

{Coniplelc tor the first lime .u One bhillmg ) 

59. Forging their Own Chains. 


1,250,000 Volumea of the LILY SERIES have been sold in Great 
Britain and the Colonies. No sents ol Books has. ever attained such 
large sale, and public appreciation is the best test of success. 

JLury Book in the Licv bHviKs tan noio be had Comuhte at OwK bniLl ING, 

The Christian World says — "Messrs. W.irU, Lork, & f o are domf; good 
service by suoplyiug in their ‘ Lily Series ’ such 1iisL-l,Ij.SiS works of hLliuii at so 
cheap a lale.*' 

"We cordially recommend the whole senes "—Chnstuin A^e. 

"There is a pine, healthy tone pervading all the hicraJure embraced m this 
senes, live stones can safely be cutiusted to the youngest ” — Leeds Mestury. 


I 


Published by Ward, Lock, and Co* 



New Boohs and New Editions, 27 

jUctton’s ^aoob-;^im Stricjs. 


Coloured Wrappers, ^d.\ cloth gilt, is.; gilt edges, bevelled boards, is. 6d, 

1. The Original Ongar Poems for Children. By the Taylor 

Family, M. E. 11., and others. 

2 . The Basket of Flowers ; or. Piety and Truth Triumphant. 

3. Ellen’s Idol. By the Author of “ Tiny,” and “Trotty’s Book,” 

4. Trotty’s Book. By the Author of “ The Gates Ajar.” 

5. Sermons on the Wall. By John Ti/.loi.son. 

6. Qoldy and Goldy’s Friends. By Mary Densel. 

7. The One Thing Needful; or, Ethel’s Pearls. 

8. I Don’t Know How. By the Author of “The Gates Ajar.” 

9. Sayings and Doings of Children. By the Rev. J. B. Smith. 

10. Tiny. By Elizareth S rt/ART Piif.li'.s. 

11. Tmy’s Sunday Night. By Elizauktu Stuart Phelps. 

12. The Orphan Boy; or, From Peasant to Prince. 

13. Tom,Tom, the Printer’s Son: A Boy’s Story. Related by Himself. 
“ 14. Only a Dandelion. By the Author of “ Stepping; Heavenward.” 

15. Follow Me. By the Aullior of “ Stepping Heavenward.” 

■ 16. New Year’s Bargain. 

i 17. In the Beginning ; or, Fiom Plden to Canaan. 

I 18. Conquerors and Captives ; or, From David to Daniel. 

I 19. The Star of Promise; or, From Bctlilchem to Calvary. 

. 20. History of the Robins. By Mis. Trimmer. Coloured Front. 

i'ipiece 

21. Hymns for Infant Minds. By Ann and Jane Taylor. 

22. Rhymes lor the Nursery. By the same. 


^hc 3ijimbboflk0. 

* I'rice 6 d . each, bound in cloth, c;ilt with beautifully Coloured Frontispieces. 

{ I. How to Dance ; or, Etupiette of the Ball Room. 

2 . How to Woo ; or, 'I’hc Jl.tiquette of Courtship and Marriage. 

3. How to Dress ; 01, The ElKiuelte of the Toilet. 

4. How to Dine ; or, JTiquclte of the Dinner d’able. 

5. How to Manage ; or, Ktiquelte of the Household. 

6. How to Entertain ; or, El louette for Visitors. 

7. How to Behave ; or, d’lie Etiquette of Society. 

8. How to Travel ; or, Etiquette for Slui>, Rail, Coach, or Saddle. 

T/tese e/c'iant and attuu live lit lie Manuals will be Jound useful I'exi-Sooks 
for the subjects to wliii k tluy refer • iL, y aie full 0/ suggestive hints, And are un- 
doubtedly superior to any hithetts published. 


Published by Ward, Loch, and Co, 




WARP, LOCK, & CO’S 


litrtoick 'Cab fiAok®. 


One Shilling each. 


m*0 futof tntd marotUo^i^lv cJuefp and Itauiifnlh Cohurtd Toy TiooXt posses 
Stt# gftat ^nptiiortty and advanic^i of haim ail the ttcofit itmHtioni and im- 
' jptediaptmU brovt^ki t ■! liof nfdi t/un ptofu U tt Jt ’’t ul i c a niatUr of ii nier 
a^md a^iomthmeut that mch a lay su{ tt y Attics of Loihs tan be cj/md to ike 
W^mifhcat so^maUd pttft as One SktlUn^ tack 


U, Pemrstic Animals. , 

Hortie and ticld Anlma!<i 
Nutscry Soni;;s and liallods. 
■S. AdvrnturLS with Animals 
*6, The Picture Robinson Crusoe 
The Childrens Household 
PetB 

The Children's Picture Alpha- 

Uti 

♦ja. The Noughty Puppies 
•tj. A B C of Animals and Buds 
** 4 ^ A ^ C of Pretty Countiy 
Scenes 

The Nut aery Picture Gallery, 
and Child’& Own Picture Colour 
Book, 

* 1 ,( 5 . Master Mouse’s Supper Party 
With most Amusing Iliustiaiion , 
Sn Kronhpiiu «■ best sti le 
*ty, Amusing Mazes A Sa of 
Purrle Pictuies Peiutif il Ulus 
trjtions in t ( I iirs b\ 1 i k ii k n 
• iS, Little Red Riding Hood Istw 
Pictures 

•ly, Lhtle Alfred’s Visit to Womb 
well !Menif*eno 

«o. The LiUle Chatterbox IV n«? 
bv I* rolich, 1 ight h ngi uu in 
(. olours, 

, St. MasteiToro’sTranBformnlion. 
PciUgns by ! rulu h bixtetn JLri- 
gruvuiRS III Colours 


32 M'lster C(£*iar Pesigns by 
ficltrli r^I ii'^riiingsu t Moius 
7^ Me ter Hector’s Advtnture. 
l)t igxi'- 1 y 1 rLlicli -higtit In- 
1,1 1 VI ,^s ui C oloiirs 

* \ Puss in Bools 

* ^ Ihe Bi>cont( nted Bo*. 

Ihe St i\ cl Simr n Siiiii 1 
^ M immu V. New I ictun Alpha 
I t 

*y I ht A B C of Btavc Deeds 
*• S I hfc H ohduy Alphabet 
j The A B C of Animal I ife 
*jO The r any Well, or, Jht Little 
1 1 other and Sisiti 

*■^1 Mi^s Moubie s Wedding <;nd 
1 I] 

■j Ihc Niir-^ery Arti'-t , or The 
I utle I ittiire ^1 iker isf serirs 

n ' - ■ ■ ■ and Scuts 

,, -'llSUKS 

30 How to Make a Pictuie Book 
N 1 si i/?l 1 il 

*j7Nii fry Ivhyints and Rig- 

I 1 cs 

*3*^ The 1 h I "• I ricnds ot Man. 

* 1 Anim il and their Use o 

40 Ihe Alphabet ot labourite 
A 1 n il 

4t The A B Cof Nursery Rhymes. 
42 Cock Robin 


Those marked * are Mounted on suong C! )tb 21 each. 

This ttnMtalhlid Setiesof Ity J o if \ coni tin e\qui tie tolonted Picfitres 
nhick yiitli aieme commend them to »" ty licusehiid Ihe iuO/ects mil phase 
evfi'/ ihMt and the vanety shown I y tfu id us is sufficient for evtry taste. 


EASY STEPS FOR LITTLE LEARNERS. With Pretty 
Picturwc 8vo, cloth, ts td 

New Fdition 

FIRST BOOS OF NATURAL HISTORY* With 
l^uinerous Illustrations. Cloth, 91* 


^ , PuUufui by Ward^ L$ckf and Co, 




, ft io Im t t?M nttn WM havf toi liten the hodJa, catalogwl 

TJun hun ih)»e that «(£</<> no hush, and mui kind and r Im 

them jO) (t I r> I <,inii ( ii<d'Hf¥oioinnpnt Jt mil b( a loitq daj/ In ford wt m I ngfand, 
fh mim ot II mas Jloid an<* Uoufflat JfnoUt and fi out Am ttca me hatl «& t rponvt^ 
<t nintii f I (Uif Jiinoui it t tout Ward J R Lomrl! BntTIaHc, I'hvles Dadte^ 
Haiixt Mr / Jo nn an t John UaU> it nr adoftcJio^r wiitin^j^ a ill be found mtliidnd * 
thcfolloumj hsl—a tai ions und adit taming compantf of genial jetta s and iiuirg pemtisn \ 


2 Aitemus Ward : llin IJook 
Hidtlles. llluitiiiitd 
' -jurleRQues. Illu^Jrutid 
fl CluirxdPS nimUHUd 
(> Bii low Papers. By J B Lowell 

7 Sayo’e Poems. 

8 Joe Miller’s Jest Book. 

« Connubial Bliss. I'v i>>u„'hn 
l( Pusley; r Al ^ Sunmi i in i (»ir 
d II 1 \ C h I Du U > W iiiu I 
17 Ba k-LoB Studies. (. L War 

lU t 

I'* S \ ady Bni I \ 7 ;r( ll ( 
n RomnrC’nnip 1\ li tlfirtP 
JO Ht, ti en Clnnte lyiiiliutc 

Jl W t <fr HiiJiJOiii. Ill I JJ jI 

JJ Wiijins. 1 V 1 h 11 ' 

21 Oddities I y Jl ni I' I 
Jt I niiof euts Abroad M H Lw im 
J The New Pilgrim’s Pi ot loss. 

1 V 111 I wa n 

< Jokoiand Wit D iJrbN f( i Id 
Ji Jinniiin^ Fio^'" J\Miil I w nn 
JO Letters to Puncli. iy Ail inui 
W I t 

U Aitemus Wind amonr llio 
MoiTrions 

* NantUity Jemima, ill isii ii J 
P^eOlnnels M Mi 1 \\\ it 
H Pi ictic ll Joke » 1 \ M irl 1 n un 
Seiotireis. 1 Miik I win 
J< Awtiil Ciamijors i Jituh ^ 

I IK k 

7 Babies ind "L ddci',1 / I mi 

II IK) I 111 I Aitcmus Ward 
nuou the I’eu niis 

'' Hohiie^’ Wit ar d lIii.moui 
Josli Billing 1 ll' I in'-h 

40 Danbuiy Newsman. TyT M 
Pill ^ 

Mystery of Mr. E Brood. By 

I III h( us (1 K< u 

42 Shavinff Them hi is A Piuk 

43 Mr. Brown on the Ci-oinBa-on 

of Mrs. Brown. 


44 Sensation Novels BietlTiw^. 

45 Xattle Bxeeohes. 

41? Mr Sprouts: Uh (ipimons 
48 Bamsbottom Papers. T Hook, 
4) Major Jack Bowning:* 

50 The Pagan Child, and other 

SU( IchoH Bj Bret Harte 

51 Helen’s Babies. liyJohn Htth- 

beitnn 

'jJ The Barton Experiment. 

\n(li ] >r ‘ III 1* ri H ItableH " i 

6J The Mississippi Pilot. By Mark 

1 w nti 

Ot Jci icho Boad. Author of “ ITclon’e 

I «l UH 

" Gome Other Babies, very lihe . 
Helen’s, only more so. 

Stoiy of a Honeymoon. Bow 
'7 That Dreadful Boy Trotty. 

I’v Pj Stu Hi 1 helps 

Hans Breitmaun’s BalladSil 1 

1 ) h i (1 I lid I 

51 Other People’s Children. Bo- , 
(jiul to nil by Iho Auttii r oi i 
Hi Ion s I iibii a ’ lUufitiatf d 

10 Cent per Cent. By Blauoliaid Jor- 

r 111 

1 1 That Husband of Mine. i 

1 2 Two Men of Sandy Bar. Bret 

IhKi 

It Giown up Babies. llluaUivtod 
I 5 till Aulh 1 ot HflnhH IJibks ’ 

84 Other People. llluHiMifd Bytho 

AuiIk I ul llilr iiH itibus ’ 
c Folks in Danbury. By J M 
I 111 ) 

111 My W ife’ sBelations. ityli Tilth. 

1 7 My Mother in Law. 

(h Babbleton’fi Baby, 
rj Scripture Club of Valley 
Best. Auihoi of “HdonBBalDlos.’ 
TO That Girl of Mine. 

71 Bessie’s Six liovers. 


Lohpon : WARD, LOOK, & 00., Wakwicr House, Dorset BuiLixarQBi 
Salisbury Square, £.0. 



WEALTH, TONE, AND VIGOUR. 

THE LJ^TE 



< Patronised by some of the Hiphest of the Nohility 

This prepAiut Ion 1 h prunouiiK (1 liy theinoMt <uiin(nt ni<inl)i.>) of iIk iMiilUnl to b(< iin- 

•gnallMHor ItB jMmu ini<iilutitliin;(; tli< of llm l>oiU,|i> its Mippljin^ nil tin i il < < 

Mttpl the blood and nrno Rubhliinci , tintl f< i tli \(1o|iiii| ill tlu pon i*<<mu 1 FiiiiilionH oI iln histiml) 
Itiehii phnet deirrfr Hi jnfluniiK on tin tuiiilionx noil hnw lions ii c ilv mdinlisri d, Htnl in nil i ii«i 
^ debility, I) m\oi]>nu'hii, (Ujdi'smou, anil puniiituii ivliuit m icinlinip lioni osnlaxuil oi iilnis* 
MMrglei of bmly mid mind, It Mill In found iin imiilniiMi ii nudv. k sl< i iii(, In nllli btiint Ui, mid vip mi 
IttemoviapiniplPi, bluti Ill'S, pill lilt H tho hloi d, | im i ik vi lift Hoiind nnd 1 1 lii si nip hli f p mid iiKtiii 
lae oonttltuliim to liunlth anil viffoui In o sfioil tiim Solil b> most t h< inlsls iit 2s ‘id , 4h bd . 1 K n 
Me., pel botllni 0I H>iit to any udduHs m itnliil 0l ihik Ii> 

HILTON & CO., 9, LOWER BELGRAVE STREET, LONDO 

OATJTION.—Soo tlut the* vtonh, “Sir A. Cooper's Vital liesto ' 
tire’* at r> blown on each buttlo, ami tlul out rivdi blaik, us iboto, is ou tin lubtl, 
vithoat whioh it cannot be ^fcnnlnc 

Fioni thii Monthly him ot rimiin in (liiinstn 1 b nun 1M77 

IfewrB lllUON & Co nil niuiiuliiLtinnitc two mu um ul iuIk is < m t ilii, a Ml UK M I l» t IH I \1( 
ELlCrXtIC rLlttOKAIfP 1‘LVIsri 1 , fill otlid *'*Iik \ IlMloiilMl MJM l.lsiirillM ii i i] ifiil 
tonic and nei 7(1 invite 11,1 toi lliw InM Is (iuirall> pupuitd ‘toinuuitii miiLIiii Ij> tin Im Si \ i1l 
C ooper, And la niiwt i tfci tivi ni it< m lion 

CAPTAIN CRAWLLY’S WORKS. 

Now ready, Nuw and Elvisi n Eiiinos Enlaiit^'d, with fi3 ibuicnins on iStod, 

•od upwards of 100 Wood EuftiUMn-'i, luval kvii, handHoniclv bound iloih i>'ilt, lOs. 

THE BILLIARD BOOK. 

By CAPTAIN CRAWLEY, Authdi Id tb('“irinilv boil cl < i ime . loi Gciitli nu n, djc. 
and WILLIAM COOK l,.\ ( h iiuiuoii 

Crown 8to, clolb gill fis 

Captain Crawley’e Handy-Book of Games. 

THB BeBT Book ON BIIjLIAKDH — E liwontli Editicn, tUor uglily Rom icd, and III i tiatcd 
by Fortj iJi.igi unf., pino Js bd 

BILLIABDS: Its Theory and Practico. 

Crown 8\o, cloth gill, 3s. fnl , ot bo.lrd, 3 

THE CARD PLAYER’S MANUAL. 

In Pcap 0. p-ipoT w i a]ip( i Or ■' Shlllhi'*' < u h 

CAPTAIN CRAWLEY’S HANU-BOOl’^S. 

IN-DOOB GAMES— 1 Ibllnnl^ .ind 1 igitilli f \'tlii t !‘ in I (’ulliign. 
i t. Chess and Draught s 4 Ibu Kt, mimun > 15i7niuc Ln hi ' li ut , \I1 1 jni 
i OUT-DOOE GAMES —1 Cin-knt. I use Hull .Vo J I < ( t' iM. it 11 Ai . Mi.m- 
^^ag, Skating, Ac 4, Rowing, Snling, Ai 0 IJuidiibh Huhnj, Al I tioiiui't, 
IflAWli Tennis, (be. 7, Ath1nti(*s nnd 'J i uiuiiig, Ac 

K Bach Hand-Book Is tully llluHU a ted md Edltecl hy Caiitfuu Crawley. 

IlONDON; WABDrioCK * 00, AVAB^^ICK IIODSE, DUEbET BUILDINGS, 
I KALISBUEr SQUARE, B.U 








